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BY W. E, CAMPBELL. 
II.—CATHOLIC APOLOGIST. 


wit come now to Mr. Chesterton as Catholic Apol- 
he ogist.* He is not singular in his defence of the 
Church, but in the manner and originality of 
A % his defence he is indeed singular. He has been 
HAA MANA As me much criticised, first for his use of paradox, and 
secondly for his use of humor. But in these two respects he 
is well in the wake of Catholic tradition. What first strikes us 
about Mr. Chesterton’s method of controversy is that he at- 
tacks and defends things upon entirely different grounds from 
those upon which they are generally attacked and defended. 
Hence he is called, and rightly so, paradoxical. But surely 
this paradoxical habit of his is, after all, a purely judicial one. 
The modern mind has lost its power of seeing things sud specie 
@ternitatis—of seeing them, that is to say, in that living rela- 
tion in which it has pleased God to create and sustain them. 
Before Mr. Chesterton submits his case for judgment, he must 
first restore the minds of his jury to a proper state of equi- 
librium; and he does this by means of paradox. In doing so 
he is following, and we speak reverently, evangelical pre- 
cedent. Where shall we find current fashions of thought at- 
tacked with so much paradox and emphasis as in the Gospels? 
Mr. Chesterton’s paradoxes are startling; but, having once stated 


*In the March CATHOLIC WORLD we considered Mr. G. K, Chesterton as “‘ Inquisitor 
and Democrat.” 
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them, he proceeds to enlarge and elucidate them in the home- 
liest manner by parables taken frem the common experiences 
of everyday life. And here again he has authority for so do- 
ing. He is not afraid to appeal to the eye and to the heart 
and to the ear of the ordinary man—to be obvious, to be hu- 
morous, at times almost to be irreverent about the things of 
our holy Faith. We are suffering from the low spirits of the 
Reformation. We have not faith enough to believe that good 
spirits both come from and return to the spiritual world, 
that there too humor is more acceptable than the solemnities 
of pride; and the jokes of the humble man than the epigrams 
of the cruelly clever. Humor, after all, succeeds where many 
a more pretentious weapon fails; it disciplines sentiment and 
is the best birch for sentimentality. As distinguished from wit, 
which is purely intellectual, it comes from the heart; it is 
more excellent than satire, since it is founded on charity. In 
fine, it is in essence altogether spiritual, for it consists in so 
laying stress on material things as to show their real value. 

To put the thesis in brief, Mr. Chesterton sets out to show 
that Christianity, as defined by the Apostles Creed, is the best 
root of human energy and sound ethics. He assumes that 
what the ordinary western man desires is an active and imag- 
inative life, picturesque and full of poetical curiosity—in fact, 
a romantic life. We need so to view the world as to com- 
bine an idea of wonder and an idea of welcome. We need to 
be happy in this wonderland without once being merely com- 
fortable. Many people in this very reasonable age are afraid 
of imagination, and especially of mystical imagination; they 
are afraid it is dangerous to a man’s mental balance: “ Imag- 
ination does not breed insanity. Exactly what does breed in- 
sanity is reason. Cowper was driven mad by the ugly and 
alien logic of predestination. He was damned by John Calvin; 
he was almost saved by John Gilpin. The general fact is 
simple. Poetry is sane because it floats easily in an infinite 
sea; reason seeks to cross the infinite sea, and so to make it 
finite. The poet only desires exaltation and expansion, a world 
to stretch himself in.” 

The mad man is the man who has lost everything else but 
his reason. His reason works perfectly within a contracted 
circle of ideas; but he is indifferent to and disconnected with 
everything outside this narrow circle. Now the materialist 
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scheme is just like this lucid scheme of the madman; it is 
characterized by just the same note of logical eompleteness 
combined with an utter unconsciousness of the alien energies 
and the large indifference of the earth. The materialist is 
confined to the clean and well-lit prison of one idea. His 
truth is a very limited one and consequently his belief is un- 
healthy. ‘The man who cannot believe his senses, and the 
man who cannot believe anything else, are both insane, but 
their insanity is not proved by any error in their argument, 
but by the manifest mistake of their whole lives. They 
have both locked themselves up in two boxes, painted inside 
with the sun and the stars; they are both unable to get out, 
the one into the health and happiness of heaven, the other 
even into the health and happiness of the earth.” * 

But while reason used without root, reason in the void, is 
the chief note of insanity, what is it that keeps men sane? 
Practically speaking it is mysticism. The ordinary man has al- 
ways been a mystic. He has always been able to hold appar- 
ent contradictions in the grip of a healthy faith. If he saw 
two truths that seemed to contradict each other, he would take 
the two truths and the contradiction along with them; and 
it is exactly this balance of apparent contradictions that con- 
stitutes the whole buoyancy of the healthy man. Not only in 
spiritual things but also in the ordinary things of everyday 
life this has always been true of him. 

No, the ordinary man cannot live by reasoning alone, and 
in fact never does. ‘The mystic allows one thing to be mys- 
terious, and everything else becomes lucid. The determinist 
makes the theory of causation quite clear, and then finds he 
cannot say ‘if you please’ to the housemaid. The Christian 
permits free will to remain a sacred mystery; but because of 
this his relations with the housemaid become of a sparkling 
and crystal clearness. He puts the seed of dogma in a central 
darkness ; but it branches forth in all directions with abounding 
health. The one created thing which we cannot look at is the 
one thing in the light of which we look at everything else. 
- . « Detached intellectualism is (in the exact sense of the 
popular phrase) all moonshine; for it is light without heat, 
and it is secondary light reflected from a dead world. But the 
Greeks were right when they made Apollo the god both of 
imagination and sanity; for he was both the patron of poetry 

* Orthodoxy, 
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and the patron of healing. Of necessary dogmas and a special 
creed I shall speak later. But that transcendentalism by which 
all men live has primarily much the same position as the sun 
in the sky. We are conscious of it as of a kind of splendid 
confusion; it is something both shining and shapeless, at once 
a blaze and a blur. But the circle of the moon is as clear 
and unmistakable as recurrent and inevitable, as the circle of 
Euclid on a blackboard. For the moon is utterly reasonable; 
and the moon is the mother of lunatics and has given them 
all her name.” * 

Continuing this same parable of mental disorder, our author 
proceeds to show the practical outcome of that revolt from 
authority which occurred at the so-called Reformation. 

The Reformers who tried to destroy, and the critics who 
always denounce, religious authority are like the men who 
should attack the police without ever having heard of burglars. 
For there is a great and possible peril to the human mind— 
a peril as practical as burglary. That peril is that the human 
intellect is free to destroy itself, and it is against that peril 
that religious authority was reared as a barrier. One of the 
consequences of the Reformation, at any rate for the non- 
Catholic world, has been to destroy, by entirely unfettered in- 
tellectual analysis, that authoritative, dogmatic, mystical, and 
popular science which treats of the right relations of the pow- 
ers of the human soul with the passions of the human body. 
And furthermore, these powers and passions have been let loose 
upon the world without order, relation, or restraint. “The 
vices are indeed let loose; and they wander and do damage. 
But the virtues are let loose also; and the virtues wander 
more wildly and do more terrible damage. The modern world 
is full of the old Christian virtues gone mad. The virtues have 
gone mad because they have been isolated from each other and 
are wandering alone.”” Many of them, indeed, have taken ref- 
uge with the specialists. The scientists have pursued truth 
alone, and truth has become pitiless; the humanitarians have 
followed pity, and she has become untruthful. Charity was 
once a mystical virtue, but now she has become rationalized 
and excuses even sin. Humility has changed its place, and in- 
stead of being a spur to prevent a man from stopping, has be- 
come a nail in his boot to prevent him from going on. “ For 
the old humility made a man doubtful about his efforts, which 


* Lbid., Ds 490 
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might make him work harder. But the new humility makes a 
man doubtful about his aims, which will.make him stop work- 
ing altogether.” But it is time to leave this land of mental 
disorder “where the mere questioner can but knock his head 
against the limits of human thought—and crack it.” 

In a pleasant chapter on the ethics of Elfland, Mr. Chester- 
ton tells us that he learnt from the fairy tales of the nursery 
a certain way of looking at life which, from that time, he has 
never given up: “In our fairy tales,” he says, “we keep a 
sharp distinction between the science of mental ‘relations, in 
which there are really laws, and the science of physical facts, 
in which there are no laws, but only weird repetitions. We 
believe that a beanstalk climbed to heaven; but that does not 
at all confuse our convictions on the philosophical question of 
how many beans make five. Men of science talk as if the con- 
nection of two things physically connected them philosophic- 
ally.” The only words which ever satisfy Mr. Chesterton when 
speaking of nature are the words used in fairy tales, “ charm,” 
** spell,” “‘ enchantment,” and the like. The world we live in does 
not explain itself. Itis full of magic, but its magic must have a 
meaning, and some one to mean it. It is full of beauty and 
horror and startling surprise: of fairy princesses and wicked 
ogres; of gorgeous palaces and castles frowning with dreadful 
mystery. Among all this the ordinary human being moves, 
and moves conditionally. Certain delightful things are to hap- 
pen to him, but only when he fulfills a certain condition and 
one that so often seems merely quaint and arbitrary. But in 
order to get his good he need not see the necessary connec- 
tion between the high promise and the humble condition. 
Reasoning will not bridge the gap, but other mysterious things 
will fill it. Life is so largely a matter of mystery, but mys- 
tery if properly approached is life-enhancing. The gestures of 
faith, wonder, praise, and humility are as characteristically hu- 
man as they are childlike—the feeling that life is so precious 
because saved from some primordial ruin, and so beset with 
heroic danger that obedience is dignified, being a matter of 
personal loyalty; that suffering, though so often unexplainable 
in any other than a physical sense, is but the condition of some 
great and joyous climax; that humility is the resting of our 
puny individual effort upon the moving platform of some great 
personal ability that will never fail us—these and the like feel- 
ings are what give color and energy and integration to indi- 
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vidual lives. ‘‘ All this I felt,” says Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘ and the 
age gave me no encouragement to feel it. All the time I had 
not even thought of Christian theology.” 

Our attitude, then, towards life can be better expressed in 
terms of a kind of military loyalty than in the one-sided view 
of either optimist or pessimist. ‘‘ Let us suppose that we are 
confronted with a desperate case—say Pimlico. It is not enough 
for a man to disapprove of Pimlico; in that case he will mere- 
ly cut his throat. or move to Chelsea. Not, certainly, is it 
enough for the man to approve of Pimlico; for then it would 
remain Pimlico, which would be awful. The only way out of 
it seems to be for somebody to love Pimlico, to love it witha 
transcendental tie and without any earthly reason. If there 
arose a man who loved Pimlico, then Pimlico would rise into 
ivory towers and golden pinnacles; Pimlico would attire her- 
self as a woman does when she is loved. For decoration is 
not given to hide horrible things, but to decorate things already 
adorable. A mother does not give her child a blue bow be- 
cause she is ugly without it. A lover does not give a girl a 
necklace to hide her neck. If men loved Pimlico as mothers 
loved children, arbitrarily, because it is ¢heirs, Pimlico in a year 
or two might be fairer than Florence. This, as a fact, is how 
cities did grow great. Go to the darkest roots of civilization 
and you will find them knotted round some sacred stone or 
encircling some sacred well. People first paid honor to a spot 
and afterwards gained glory for it.’’* 

Now the modern conception of life which has grown up 
under the lengthening shadow of Ibsen is utterly opposed to 
this attitude of loyalty towards life. Consider the question of 
suicide. The Ibsenites believe that suicide is rather a fine thing, 
and go so far as to hope that there will soon be penny-in-the- 
slot machines, by which a man can kill himself for a penny. 
But not only is suicide a sin. “It is the sin. It is the ulti- 
mate and absolute evil, the refusal to take an interest in ex- 
istence; the refusal to take the oath of loyalty to life. . . .» 
About the same time I read a solemn flippancy by some free- 
thinker. He said that a suicide was only the same as a mar- 
tyr. Obviously the suicide is the opposite of a martyr. A mar- 
tyr is a man who cares so much for something outside him, that 
he forgets his own personal life. A suicide is a man who cares 
so little for anything outside, that he wants to see the last of 


* Ibid., p. 120. 
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everything. In other words, the martyr is noble because he 
confesses this ultimate tie with life; he sets his heart outside 
himself, he dies that something may live. The suicide is ig- 
noble because he has not this link with being; he is a mere 
destroyer; spiritually he destroys the universe. And then I 
remembered the stake and the cross-roads, and the queer fact 
that Christianity had this weird harshness to the suicide. For 
Christianity had shown a wild encouragement of the martyr. 
The early Christian martyrs talked of death with a herrible 
happiness. They blasphemed the beautiful duties of the body, 
they smelt the grave afar off like a field of flowers. All this 
has seemed to many the very poetry of pessimism. Yet there 
is the stake at the cross-roads to show what Christianity thought 
of the pessimist.’’ * 

“This was the first of a long train of enigmas with which 
Christianity entered the discussion. And there went with it a 
peculiarity of which I shall have to speak more markedly as 
the note of all Christian notions, but which distinctly began in 
this one. The Christian attitude to the martyr and the suicide 
was not what is so often affirmed in modern morals. It was 
not a matter of degree. The Christian feeling was furiously 
for one and furiously against the other; these things that looked 
so much alike were at opposite ends of heaven and hell. Iam 
not saying that fierceness was right; but why was it so fierce? 

“Here it was that I first found that my wandering feet 
were in some beaten track. Christianity had felt this opposi- 
tion of the martyr to the suicide; had it perhaps felt it tor the 
same reason? Had Christianity felt what I had felt? This 
need for a first loyalty to things, and then for a ruinous reform 
of things? Then I remembered that it was actually the charge 
against Christianity that it combined these two things that I 
was trying to combine. Christianity was accused, at one and 
the same time, of being too optimistic about the universe and 
of being too pessimistic about the world. The coincidence 
made me suddenly stand still. 

**But the important matter was this, that it entirely reversed 
the reason for optimism. The Christian optimism is based on 
the fact that we do zo# fit into the world.” + That this is only 
the wrong place because there is a better. 

The trouble, then, with this world of ours is not that it is 
an unreasonable werld, or even that it is a reasonable one; 


* [did., p. 132. t [bid., p. 145. 
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but that it is nearly reasonable, but not quite. There is some- 
thing about it that baffles, eludes, and destroys exact expecta- 
tion. A being from another star, endowed with mathematical 
tastes, might argue from the general duality of the external 
human body that a man had two hearts, or at least that his 
one heart was in a symmetrical position with regard to the rest 
of his members—but it is not; and if he discovered that it was 
not, he would be something more honorable than a mere 
mathematician. Now this is exactly the claim that Mr. Ches- 
terton makes for Christianity: ‘‘ Not merely that it deduces 
logical truths, but that when it suddenly becomes illogical, it 
has found, so to speak, an illogical truth. It not only goes 
right about things, but it goes wrong (if one may say so) ex- 
actly where the things go wrong. It is simple about the truth; 
but it is stubborn about the subtle truth.” 

But to go back a little. Mr. Chesterton confesses that as a 
youth he read little or no Christian apologetic literature—he 
was entirely alienated from it, excepting indeed the penny 
dreadfuls, which always retain a healthy and heroic tradition 
of Christianity. Agnostic writers, especially Herbert Spencer, 
really succeeded in bringing him into the right way, for they 
suggested doubts far deeper than they themselves could grapple 
with. The more he read them the more the impression grew 
upon him that Christianity must be a most extraordinary thing 
—whether extraordinarily right or extraordinarily wrong, he 
was not at that time in a position to say. ‘‘ Not only (as he 
understood) had Christianity the most flaming vices, but it had 
apparently a mystical talent for combining vices which seemed 
inconsistent with each other. It was attacked on all sides and 
for all contradictory reasons. No sooner had one sationalist 
demonstrated that it was too far to the east than another de- 
monstrated with equal clearness that it was much too far to 
the west. No sooner had my indignation died down at its 
angular and aggressive squareness than I was called upon to 
notice and condemn its enervating and sensual roundness,” 
To take an example or two. Some said it was a thing of in- 
human gloom; others that it had comforted men with a ficti- 
tious Providence and lulled them in nurseries of childish de- 
light. Now it is attacked for its naked and hungry habit, and 
again because of its pomp and ritualism, its shrines of porphyry 
and its vestments of cloth of gold. The monks at one time 


* See a delightful essay on Penny Dreadfuls in The Defendant, p. 8. 
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are meek and dumb driven cattle; at another they are raven- 
ing wolves preying upon the quietness of the world. At one 
time it is called the spoiler of family life, dragging away un- 
willing youths and maidens to the celibacy of the cloister; at 
another its greatest crime appears to be that it has forced the 
family upon us. It has doomed women to the drudgery of 
homes and burden of child-bearing, torbidding them the freer 
life of solitude and contemplation. Or perhaps we are told that 
the Church has always hated women; and yet on the other 
hand we are assured that it is only women that go to church, 
‘I wished to be quite fair then, and I wish to be quite fair now; 
and I did not conclude that the attack on Christianity was all 
wrong. I only concluded that if Christianity was wrong it 
was very wrong indeed. Such hostile errors might be com- 
bined in one thing, but that thing must be very strange and 
solitary. . . . If this mass of mad contradictions really ex- 
isted, quakerish and bloodthirsty, too gorgeous and too thread- 
bare, austere yet pandering preposterously to the lust of the 
eye, the enemy of women and their foolish refuge, a solemn 
pessimist and a silly optimist, if this evil existed, then there 
was in this evil something quite supreme and unique. . . . 
Such a paradox of evil rose to the stature of the supernatural.” 

“And then in a quiet hour a strange thought struck me 
like a thunder-bolt. There had suddenly come into my mind 
another explanation. Suppose we heard an unknown man 
spoken of by many men. Suppose we were puzzled to hear 
that some men said he was too tall and some too short; some 
objected to his fatness, some lamented his leanness; some 
thought him too dark, and some too fair. One explanation (as 
has already been admitted) would be that he might be an odd 
shape. But there is another explanation. He might be the 
right shape. Outrageously tall men might feel him to be too 
short. Very short men might feel him to be tall. Old bucks 
who are growing stout might consider him insufficiently filled 
out; old beaus who are growing thin might feel that he had 
expanded beyond the narrow lines of elegance. Perhaps (in 
short) this extraordinary thing is the ordinary thing. Perhaps, 
after all, it is Christianity that is sane and all its critics that 
are mad—in various ways. I tested this idea by asking myself 
whether there was about any of the accusers (of Christianity) 
anything morbid that might explain the accusations. I was 
startled to find that this key fitted the lock. For instance, it 
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was certainly odd that the modern world charged Christianity 
at once with bodily austerity and with artistic pomp. But then 
it was also odd, very odd, that the modern world itself com- 
bined extreme bodily luxury with an extreme absence of artis- 
tic pomp. The modern man thought Becket’s robes too rich 
and his meals too poor. But then the modern man was really 
exceptional; no man before ever ate such elaborate dinners in 
such ugly clothes. . . .”* In the same way the restraints 
of Christianity would be distasteful to the critic who was more 
a hedonist than a healthy man should be; while the faith of 
Christians angered another who was more of a pessimist than 
a healthy man should be. 

Nevertheless it could not be said with truth that Christian- 
ity is merely a sort of sensible via media, There was really in 
it a certain note of frenzy and emphasis to which unemotional 
philosophers objected. It was neither temperate nor respectable 
in the sense of the worldly wise. ‘Its fierce crusaders and 
meek saints might balance each other; still the crusaders were 
very fierce and the saints meek beyond all decency. This was 
exaetly one of the paradoxes in which sceptics found the creed 
wrong; and in this I had found it right.” Christianity had 
transcended the old pagan doctrine of the balance and had spe- 
cially done so in her central degma of the Incarnation. She 
insisted that Christ was not a being apart from God and man, 
like an elf; nor yet half a being like a centaur; but both things 
at once and both things thoroughly—very man and very God. 
As in theology, so in ethics. Paganism declared that virtue 
was in a balance; Christianity that it was in a conflict: the 
collision of two passions apparently opposite and both at the top of 
their energy ; love and wrath both burning. Everywhere the 
creed made a moderation out of the still crash of two impetu- 
ous passions. And such a creed alone meets the need direct 
of the normal man. There are two kinds of freedom. A man 
can be free of a prison or he can be free of his city. It is in 
this latter sense that every man of ordinary virtue wishes to be 
free of his powers and passions—able to swing them as in a 
burning censer, in a holy place, without breakage or wrong, 
giving glory to God and pleasure to his fellowemen. Freely 
loving the world, yet only in the power and vision of a better. 

Here then was the urgent individual question met by the 
completeness of the Church’s answer. The hour of cumulative 


* Orthodoxy, p. 164. 
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proof had struck. The thing had happened which has happened 
to many of us. ‘‘It was as if I had been blundering about 
since my birth with two huge and unmanageable machines— 
the World and the Christian tradition. 1 had found this hole 
in the world, the fact that one must somehow find a way of 
loving the world without trusting it. I found this projecting 
feature of Christian theology, the dogmatic insistence that God 
was personal, and had made the world separate from Himself 
—had ‘thrown it off’ if we may reverently put it thus, as a 
poet who is so separate from his poem, speaks of it as ‘a lit- 
tle thing he has thrown off.’ The spike of dogma fitted exactly 
into the hole of the world—it had evidently been meant to go 
there—and then the strange thing began to happen. When 
once these two parts of the two machines had come together, 
one after another, all the other parts fitted and fell in, with an 
eerie exactitude. I could hear bolt after bolt over all the mae 
chinery falling into its place with a kind of click of relief. 
Having got one part right, all the other parts were repeating 
that rectitude, as clock after clock strikes noon. Jmstinct after 
instinct was answered by doctrine after doctrine.” * 

The ideal of self-reform and of world-reform has been reached 
at last. We are to love self and the world and yet as heartily 
to distrust them. Some satisfaction is needed even to make 
things better, but it has to be accompanied by some higher 
dissatisfaction. Neither self nor the world can be made better 
until we have some ideal order with which to compare it. We 
must be reformers in the strong and simple sense of that word 
and not merely evolutionists or progressives in the modern ac- 
ceptation. It has been finely said that Progress is the name 
of the arch-illusionist, for it is the serpent which tempts us to 
look forever onward and beyond, instead of waking to the full- 
est realization here and now. With the evolutionists, pragma- 
tists, and the like, there is no perfectly definite terminus ad 
guem, no absolute Good and Goal, personal and perfect, upon 
which to build faith and hope and definite action. There must 
not only be Law in life, but a Giver of Law at every doubtful 
moment, in every momentous crisis; some one who will gather 
the fluid forces of human emotion in the grip of an intense 
conviction. No significant human action, however strenuous, 
can come to or stay at perfection of itself, it needs a tremen- 
dous accession of graceful activity, and that at the very mo- 

* Ibid., Pp. 143. 
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ment when the doer is most doubtful of his power. This, of 
course, is the doctrine of supernatural grace, but a doctrine 
quite opposed to modern thought with its freezing theories of 
a scientific and impersonal determinism. 

Weare told, indeed, that the world tends to become gradually 
better, that new and ultimate factors of permanent value have 
come into life and will become increasingly antiseptic to that 
ancient disease of ignorance; but looking around we find that all 
nobly acquired and finely exercised powers tend by endurance 
to abuse and failure of their great first intentions; and that 
thus abused they create evils as great as those they have pre- 
viously cured. There is only one explanation of this and it is 
to be found in the Catholic doctrine of original and actual sin. 
The factors of ultimate value in human life, from the highest 
gifts of the spirit to the bread of our daily lives, can only be at- 
tained through struggle and retained through perseverance. 

Every human being has been created and thrown into sepa- 
rate actuality by God—created by God and sustained by Him 
in a free and separated existence. Loved by God as a child 
of His, yet free, for his own part, to refuse to love in return. 
And the same God has made the world. 

It is in only the briefest manner that I have been able to 
summarize Mr. Chesterton’s work, and we may not follow him 
further as he traces his vision of the Church “thundering in 
her heavenly chariot through the ages, the dull heresies sprawl- 
ing and prostrate, the wild truth reeling but erect.” Even the 
compliment of quotation must have its limit; but our lengthy 
extracts will be justified if any are induced thereby to read 
Mr. Chesterton for themselves. Nowhere in modern popular 
language has the mind of the Church been more clearly set 
forth—and also the mind that is against the Church. His work 
combines an accurate and synthetic knowledge of the old and of 
the new traditions of thought. And he has contrasted and com- 
pared them with an astonishing felicity of simplifying illustra- 
tion. It is often said by non-Catholics that the Church, al- 
though great in her day, is now a thing of the past—an ob- 
stinate nut of formalism, with a shrivelled kernel. For such a 
case one may recommend Mr. Chesterton, and to particularize 
the recommendation, especially two of his books—AHeretics and 
Orthodoxy. 




















HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
PART I. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE NEW HOME. 


wiGHEN the sun was setting in splendor the windows 
of Outwood Manor were visible a long way off. 

It stood on a hill, with a background of 
A ® woods; below it was an exquisite valley, where 
USA RALAA As My nightingales sang in May and rabbits scampered 
over beds of wild thyme. There was a wood of slender silver 
birches the other side of the valley; in May the wood was 
fairyland, the wild hyacinths making the glades like a stretch 
of summer sky. 

It was to please his wife, Nesta, that James Moore had 
bought Outwood Manor, which had been long unoccupied and 
‘had the reputation of being haunted. It had looked sinister 
enough to deserve its reputation the first day James and Nesta 
Moore had seen it; and that was a winter day, with a sky of 
storm and the sun nowhere visible, but in the low west a broad 
band of fire. 

The diamond panes had caught the fire and the house flamed 
from garret to basement. 

‘An old rat-trap!” said James Moore contemptuously. 
‘What frauds those house-agents are!” 

It would be lovely, Jim,” Nesta said, clinging to his arm 
—she always clung to her husband when she could. If they 
must be apart she would look at him across a table or a room 
or a lawn as though she felt the need of his support. “It 
would be lovely if only people lived in it. Look at the beau- 
tiful old red brick, purple and bronze in parts with the weather 
and the growth of lichens. Look at the sloping roof and the 
dormer windows! It will not be gloomy with the summer sun 
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on it; it will be full of light. And think of this lawn mowed 
and rolled and the yew hedges clipped! Do look at the ships 
and the swans cut in the yew! I am sure the gardens are 
lovely under the stretch of prairie grass, We could be happy 
here together, Jim.” 

“Why I could be happy anywhere with you, Nesta,” the 
man said ardently. ~ 

He was a big, fair giant, with dominant blue eyes and a 
handsome mouth that closed tightly in repose. His hair curled 
over a great brow. There was just a suggestion of the Roman 
Czsar in his looks. He had a conquering air. But as he 
looked down at the soft, delicate creature by his side his ex- 
pression was wonderfully tender. Perhaps it was the expres- 
sion with which a man looks at an adored child rather than 
that with which he looks at a beloved wife. 

“Then you will take the house?” 

“Have I ever refused you anything I could grant you? 
Yet—I would rather build you a palace on the side of the hill 
looking towards the mills and the little town that is growing 
up about them. Presently Valley will be a big town. I can 
see it filling the valley, its church-towers standing up in a 
golden mist. I should like to draw up my blinds every morn- 
ing and look on the prosperity I myself have made—houses 
and business and money-making where there were only rabbits 
and birds as below there.” 

He indicated the valley behind him with a contemptuous 
gesture. 

“I want to be out of sight of it all,” his wife said with a 
little shudder. ‘‘I wish you did not make so much money— 
that the money-making did not take you away from me quite 
so much—from me and the child. You never spare yourself, 
Jim. When will you have enough money and come home to 
rest with us? You do too much for any man.” 

* And I shall do till I die,” James Moore answered. ‘“ You 
have me heart and soul, no matter where my body may be. 
Be content with that, Nest. And now—supposing we see the 
old rat-trap inside.” 

He opened the hall-door with a great key he had been 
carrying on his finger. It took all his strength to turn it, for 
the wards of the lock had grown rusty. When at last it yielded 
the door went back with what sounded like a faint scream. 
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They stepped into a vast, echoing hall, lit high overhead 
by a glass dome in the roof. The dust stirred under their feet 
as they walked. Through the open door behind them came a 
shaft of red light that lay on the dusty floor like blood. By 
contrast the cold light overhead was almost darkness. 

In the center of the hall was a ragged billiard-table. On 
either side were great fire-places, the steel red with rust, the 
brass jambs black and tarnished. A gallery ran round the four 
sides of the hall. Above it another gallery was visible. Suits 
of armor stood stiffly in the shadow behind the gallery. 

A moan of coming wind stole through the open door and 
the tapestry on the wall trembled and flapped. 
~ You still like it, Nest?’’ James Moore said, looking down 
at his wife’s pale face. ‘‘ You still like it better than the palace 
I should build you, with all the appliances for comfort and 
ease? I should spend money like water to make it beautiful 
for you.” 

“IT want to be out of sight of the mills, to forget them.” 

“The mills make all the good things possible for you,” her 
husband said with a quiet patience. “Why do you dislike 
them? If we settle down here they will open all the doors to 
you of these proud, exclusive folk round about us. To be sure 
you belong to them by right—and my father was a mill-hand.’’ 

“Dear Jim, you are the most wonderful person in the 
world!” his wife said, lifting her face to him to be -kissed. 
‘Why did you marry such a stupid, silly wife? I don’t want 
the doors of the fine houses opened to me. I only want you 
and the child.” 

‘Ah, but I should like to see you presently taking the 
place which is yours by right. You must get over these fan- 
cies. Remember that there is nothing I will deny you. I can 
afford to give my wife all she desires. If you wanted to be 
dressed like some of those old kings and queens, in cloth of 
gold, sewn with jewels, I should find it for yeu, Nest.” 

‘It would weigh me down, dear. The only cloth of gold 
I want is your love.” 

‘And you have that, light of my eyes!” 

As they stood they were bathed in the stormy red light 
from the sky that made the gloom beyond gloomier by com- 
parison, 
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CHAPTER II. 


OMENS AND PORTENTS., 


“* We'd better see what is to be seen,” the man said, moving 
towards a door under the gallery, “‘ else the darkness will soon 
fall on us; and it is a good five miles back to Valley. Ah, 
this is better. This is a handsome room, Nest. With plenty 
of electric light I don’t know that we could better this.” 

They went from one room to another, and as they opened 
one door after another the shadows seemed to fly before them. 

The house would need a good deal of money spent on it; 
but James Moore’s business eyes perceived that it had great 
capacities. The groined and fretted ceilings, the carved man- 
tel-pieces, the beautiful old doors and window-frames, appealed 
to his natural good taste. It was all solid; nothing gimcrack, 
nothing pretentious. He had never heard of the brothers 
Adam, nor of Grinling Gibbons, and did not recognize their 
work when he saw it, but he saw that it was beautiful; and 
it was to be had for a song by any man who would spend 
the money on it to make it habitable. That fact appealed to 
his business instincts, although no one could be more gener- 
ous than James Moore when it was desirable to pay a big 
price. There was nothing little about the man. 

In the stately bedroom, where a queen had slept, he set 
all the windows open. 

“Because it is so old it has a deathly smell,” he said. 
**But when summer comes and you are here it will be differ- 
ent, I know. What a view we shall have! I believe you can 
see half-a-dozen counties from here. I only wish Valley were 
in the view.” 

**I suppose this is the haunted room,’’ Nest said in a small, 
scared voice. “ There is certainly something ghostly about it. 
Do you think we shall be able to banish that, dear?—for I 
should like this room for my own.” 

“You will not be afraid with me,” he said. ‘“ Wait till 
the decorator has been let loose in it. I shall give it to 
that mad, poet-Socialist person, who will know better about 
the decoration than I. Upon my word, I believe you’re right 

after all, Nesta. There is something about an old house you 
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will not get in a new. You will not know it when you next 
see it.” 

He had come round with a swing to her point of view. 
He was going to drive the ghosts and the shadows from the 
house, to wrest what was beautiful in it to his own uses. 

“We will bundle the old owners out of doors,” he said 
smiling, as he refastened the windows, and they turned to go. 
“I will make it a bower of reses for you and Stella.” 

As she followed him from the room she looked back with 
a nervous shudder at the immense carved bed which took up 
so much of the space. It was hung with a blue and silver 
damask, which was riddled with moths and falling to pieces. 

“I am sure it is the ghost’s room,” she said. 

Now that things were going as she wished her thoughts 
veered round, and she began to wonder if they could not have 
found a place less sad and gloomy than this for the new home 
they were to make. But she said nothing to her husband. 
As they went round the galleries and down the stairs he was 
already busy with considerations as to what should be done 
here and there. 

“It should be ready by June, Nest,” he said. ‘I shall 
clinch the bargain at once and put in the workmen within the 
week. You shall see what I can do to please my girl.” 

She plucked at his arm as they went down the overgrown 
carriage drive, in the timid way that was natural to her. 

‘‘Jim,” she said, “‘ when the house is finished, you will 
let us have it to ourselves, to be really ours, won’t you? We 
have not had a home to ourselves since we were married.” 

A little gloom fell on his handsome, bright face. 

“TI wish you did not dislike my brothers, Nest. They love 
me better than my dog. You ought to love them for that, 
little woman.” 

She rubbed her cheek against his coat sleeve and said 
nothing. What could she say except that she feared and dis- 
trusted the brothers who were so devoted to him? They 
thought the world of Jim. He was their prince, their hero. 
But they were jealous of her and little Stella, as jealous as a 
dog who knows that he has been displaced; and far less easily 
propitiated. 

**I want our home to ourselves,” she said after a while; 


and her voice was almost a whisper. 
VOL. LXXXIX,—2 
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“Very well then; it shall be so”; he returned. ‘‘I dare 
say they will be better pleased to stay on in the little house 
and guard my interests—and yours”—there was a reproach 
in his voice—‘ like a pair of honest, faithful bulldogs.” 

*“‘And the distance will not be too great for you?” she 
said, with a fluttering eagerness to please now that she had ob- 
tained the thing she wanted. “Five miles. What are five 
miles after all? You have always such good horses. It will 
be a change, too, for you to come home to me and Stella in the 
evening and forget the mills. I shall play to you and we will 
talk—’’ 

“‘And we shall visit and be visited. You don’t suppose 
that I have worked as I have to hide away my pretty wife 
as though she were not the thing I am proudest of? Yet I 
shall miss Dick and Steve, and the long business talks over 
the office fire at night.” 

“I think we are going to be very happy at Outwood Manor,” 
she said, and crept closer to his side. He wrapped the fur 
rug about her. By this time they were driving in the high 
dog-cart behind the chestnut, which he allowed no one to drive 
but himself. 

A turn of the road brought them out once again in view 
of the Outwood. The red had deepened in all the panes. The 
illusion of leaping fires was complete. 

“The ghosts are warming themselves, Nesta,” he said with 
a laugh. 

“Ah, no”; she replied. ‘It is a good omen, a forecast of 
the hearth-fires we shall light by which love shall sit, where 
we shall warm ourselves, safe from the cold and the storm. 
See our hearth-fires, darling!” 

Suddenly as they looked the brilliant light dimmed and 
went out and the Manor House stood up cold and dark against 
its background of woods. 

For an instant Nesta Moore turned cold with it. She was 
not a Celt for nothing. But with an effort she recovered her- 
self. 

“Our fires will last longer than those, Jim,” she said lightly. 
“ Those were but phantom fires after all.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


A RUNAWAY. 


James Moore drove like the wind, as he would have al- 
lowed no one else to drive his wife. Indeed when she went 
out without him she was obliged to sit behind the sleekest 
and fattest of carriage-horses. He would have his wife run 
no risks. If he drove the fastest horses money could buy, 
and went at a reckless speed, he knew just what he could do. 
Nesta was as safe with him as in her own drawing-room. 

Once they met a great hay-wain coming round a sharp 
corner and he had just time to pull back the chestnut on its 
haunches to avoid a collision. 

‘‘ That was rather a near thing,” he said, looking down at his 
wife, as they got clear of the cart, amid sulky objurgations 
from the wagoner, who did not recognize Mr. Moore of Valley 
in the dusk. 

She looked up at him brightly. 

“Not with you driving, Jim,” she said. 

“You always trust me, Nesta,” he said. “ Yet you are a 
timid child.” 

“Not with you,” she said. ‘‘I am afraid of nothing with 
you. It is only when you are away from me that I am 
afraid.” 

“Yet a little absence brings me back a more ardent lover, 
outwardly at least. You said yourself the last time I went 
away to London that it was worth it.” 

“I know. Do you remember the cottage where we went 
for our honeymoon?” 

“Am I likely to forget it?” 

“‘T often think I should have been glad to stay there al- 
ways, to keep you there always. Supposing you had been 
a quiet country gentleman doing a little farming, hunting in 
the season, fishing, shooting, a churchwarden and a justice of 
the peace, a model squire?” 

‘Would you have liked it?” 

**I should have loved it.” 

“It would kill me in six months’ time, Nesta. I must be 
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in the thick of life. I couldn’t keep still and let the mosses 
gather on me and all the machinery go rusty. A short life 
and a merry one would be my desire.” 

** Not a short life,” she said in protest. 

“Not a long one,” he replied. “I don’t want to be an old 
man in the chimney corner. Now—steady, my pet,” to the 
chestnut. They were going down Redstreak Hill, a particularly 
steep descent, and he drew the reins taut. The mare lifted her 
feet daintily as she went down the hill. For a few seconds 
there was silence. The hill was a long as well as a steep one. 

Suddenly Nesta lifted her head with an air of listening. 

“There is. something coming behind us,” she said, “fast.” 

“Ah!” he had heard it too, a sharp metallic clank and 
rattle that were momentarily growing louder. They had passed 
about a mile back a light cart, which stood outside the door 
of a little shop, unattended. It was laden with milk cans. If 
this was the same the cans were empty, judging by the clat- 
terring noise they made. 

“It is a runaway,” James Moore said between his teeth. 
**No man in his senses would drive so fast.” 

The clattering sound had reached the mare now. She laid 
back her fine ears and drew out faster and faster. James 
Moore gave her her head. 

“Keep quiet,” he said to his wife, ‘‘ you are quite safe with 
me.” 

She did not need to be told. If he could have seen her 
face in the waning light he would have rejoiced in the pale, 
quiet courage of it. It was madness to go down Redstreak 
Hill at this pace—madness, but what could he do? The rat- 
tling thing behind them was coming at a tremendous pace. 
The mare had taken the bit between her teeth. He could do 
no more than guide her. He was not a religious man, but he 
muttered as though to himself—and Nesta heard him—‘ God 
send there may be nothing coming up!” 

They had begun the steep descent of the hill now, and the 
valley lay beneath them. Under them, as it seemed in the 
gathering dark, something black moved, with a pair of shining 
great eyes in front—a carriage and its lamps. Would it turn 
up the hill? If so, nothing could prevent a bad collision. 

James Moore leant forward and peered into the gloom. 
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Half-way down the hill there were the entrance gates to a house 
of the neighborhood and a gate lodge. It was a house at which 
James Moore had received a hospitable welcome in the days 
before he had met Nesta Gwynne and loved and married her. 
Since then he had been less persona grata. But yet the mare 
knew the way. If by any fortunate chance the gates should be 
standing open! 

The lights of the dog cart gleamed on the dark aperture of 
the gate. By one fortunate chance out of a-thousand the gates 
were open. He pulled the left rein sharply and the mare an- 
swered and turned in at the gate. They had outdistanced the 
runaway by this time. The clattering was faint in the distance. 
And suddenly the mare stood still trembling and sweating. 

James Moore was out of the dog-cart in an instant; had 
swung his wife to the ground, lifting her back towards the 
white wall of the lodge. An old man came out of the lodge 
at the sound of the wheels. 

“Here, Fleming, hold the mare,” James Moore said. ‘ Lead 
her a little way up the avenue. She has had a fright and made 
a bolt for it.” 

Now the runaway had turned the corner and was coming 
fast. <A stride or two took James Moore into the road. Be- 
low him were the lights of the carriage. It was coming up 
slowly. The coachman had apparently no idea of any danger; 
but if he had, what could he do? The road was very narrow 
and the carriage was apparently a heavy one. 

James Moore shouted to him and he heard, for the horses 
were suddenly brought to a pause. There were not twenty 
yards between them and the runaway. Where he stood James 
Moore could hear the panting of the horses. He could see the 
breath ascending from the nostrils. 

“What is the matter?” called the coachman clambering 
down from his box. 

James Moore did not answer him. He had sprung at the 
head of the runaway. He caught him by the head-piece. 
The reins dangled and tangled about his feet. The shaft of the 
cart struck him in the side, making him for the moment sick 
and giddy. He was partly on his knees, but he kept his grip. 
He saw his wife run to him from the open gate and cried to 
her to go back; but if she heard him, she did not heed for 
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once. Suddenly the runaway, as though tired of his escapade, 
came to a full stop of his own accord. 

The coachman came running up too late to be of assistance, 
and an elderly gray head was poked out of the carriage win- 
dow, the owner of it calling imperiously to know what had 
happened. 

No one answered him, so he was obliged to alight and find 
out for himself. He was Lord Mount-Eden, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county; but at the moment no one had time or 
inclination to satisfy him. 

“Are you hurt, Jim?” Nesta cried, trembling as though 
the night were cold, instead of which it was a mild, still even- 
ing foreboding rain, and with a promise of wind in the red 
line that still lay low down the sky. 

He reassured her, having only eyes for her for the moment. 
Then he turned to Lord Mount-Eden. 

“I daresay the driver of this will be here immediately,” 
he said. ‘He must be a careless fellow. I am glad your 
lordship was not put to more inconvenience.” 

As he spoke he was patting the neck of the runaway. 
Whatever other people thought of James Moore, animals al- 
ways trusted him, as he always understood them. 

“Quiet, quiet!” he said, and the horse turned a grateful 
eye upon him while it trembled and sweated. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BROTHERS. 


Lord Mount-Eden and James Moore knew each other by 
sight. Indeed it would not have been easy to have been an 
inhabitant of those parts and not to have known James Moore, 
for his striking personality was not easily overlooked. No one 
saw him for the first time without asking who he was. He had 
a way of seeming to stand head and shoulders above the other 
men in any assemblage. 

‘It seems to me, Mr. Moore, that you have been the means 
of averting a very nasty accident, a very nasty accident,” said 
his lordship in a gracious tone. He had forgotten that James 
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Moore was a nouveau riche, a man who had brought the ab- 
horrent thing trade into their quiet country; who had dese- 
crated one of their fairest valleys; who, in time, would bring 
the railway, which they all detested, screaming through their 
quiet woods and by their velvet lawns. As though a railway 
station ten miles away, and well out of sight and hearing, un- 
less the wind blew in a certain direction, were not convenient 
enough for any man. 

“It was very plucky of you, Mr. Moore,” said a voice out 
of the darkness by his lordship’s elbow. It was a frank voice, 
and there was a sound of admiration in it that was pleasant. 
“I don’t know what would have happened to us, wedged in 
like this, with that thing coming down on top of us. How 
shall we thank you?” 

The speaker came forward to the light, holding out an un- 
gloved, white hand, which James Moore took into his own and 
held for a second, thinking what a good, honest clasp it had. 

The Honorable Eugenia Capel, Lord Mount-Eden’s only 
daughter, was a very tresh and wholesome specimen of a coun- 
try lady. She walked, rode, drove, hunted, fished, played games, 
danced; and kept at thirty-five the bright eyes of a girl and 
a sympathetic charm which few girls are fortunate enough to 
possess, 

“It was nothing,” James Moore protested. “The horse 
stopped almost of himself. He might have stopped complete- 
ly—” 

“Very unlikely,” said Miss Capel. “Anyhow, my father 
and I are very deeply obliged to you.” 

She turned to Nesta with a gracious gesture. 

‘I hope you will let me call upon you, Mrs. Moore,” she 

said. ‘‘ We ought to know each other; my father knows your 
aunt, Miss Grantley, very well. We have been so much away 
of late years, but now we have come to settle down at Mount- 
Eden for a good long time, I hope we may have the privilege 
of your friendship.” 

Before Nesta could answer, a hoarse, despairing voice came 
out of the darkness. ‘‘Whoa!” it called. ‘‘Whoa!” There 
was the sound of hobnailed boots carried by a clumsy owner, 
and down upon the group came the driver of the runaway, 
snorting and panting. 
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“Is he hurt?” he asked, very much out of breath. “If 
he’s hurt I needn’t go home to master. He’ll say it were all 
my fault, so he will.” 

**He’s all right, my lad,” James Moore answered kindly, see- 
ing that he had to deal with a big, lubberly boy, from whose 
eyes tears were not far. “‘ He’s all right, and he has hurt no 
one. There might have been a bad accident. Let it be a les- 
son to you not to leave your horse unattended again.” 

“I couldn’t help it, Mr. Moore, sir,” said the boy, who 
recognized him. 

James Moore turned away, leaving him to his slow expla- 
nations. He lifted his hat to Lady Eugenia Capel. 

“My wife will be very happy to see you,” he said. The 
lady’s head was almost on a level with his own and she was 
looking at him with an air of frank friendliness by the light 
of the carriage-lamps. “She would say as much herself— 
wouldn’t you, Nesta ?—only she is scared to death.” 

**T shall be very glad to see you, Lady Eugenia,” Nesta 
said in a trembling voice. 

So they shook hands and parted, the carriage ascending the 
hill, the Moores going on down into the valley. 

As they descended they came nearer to the sound of the 
river falling over a weir in the darkness, the river which had 
driven the little mill that had belonged to James Moore’s father 
in the latter years of his life, which now supplied the water- 
power for the greater mills which he had built. In time to 
come the river would do all manner of strange things it could 
never have dreamt of when it ran by Andrew Moore’s little 
woolen mill in a country stillness. 

The dog-cart turned in by a small white lodge, crossed a 
wooden bridge over the river with the music of the weir roar- 
ing close at hand, and went on up a dark avenue, overhung 
with trees, which showed a lighted lantern at the end. The 
avenue was between two deep streams which ran into the river; 
and it would have been a ticklish spot with a nervous horse on 
a dark night. 

But now the chestnut trotted along in a chastened mood, 
as though ashamed of her former terrors and determined to be 
on her best behavior. The glimmer of the water in the light 
of the lamps, and the noise it made as it rushed along, foaming 
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and swirling, might have frightened another horse; but the 
chestnut was used to it. 

The lantern at the end of the avenue of trees hung above 
the door of a plain white house of two wings built at right 
angles to each other and making two sides of asquare. It was 
the house, practically unaltered, in which Andrew Moore and 
the former owners of the mill before him had lived and died. 
Nothing could be simpler and plainer. It was indeed quite time 
that it should be left to the brothers, Dick and Steve, who liked 
it as it was and would not be parted from it, and that Nesta 
and James Moore and the little daughter should inhabit some- 
thing more imposing. Here they were out of sight of the long 
ranges of lit buildings. The noise of the water kept them from 
hearing the roar and rattle of machinery. There was nothing 
in: view but the yet untouched meadows and the long row of 
alders by the water’s edge. 

As James Moore lifted his wife to the ground, with a ten- 
derness which was in every office he rendered her, the house- 
- door opened and a man came out and stood at the chestnut’s 
head. 

‘* Well, Dick,” said James Moore, and his voice was affec- 
tionate. ‘‘ We've got back all right. Where’s Steve?” 

‘* Just covering up his canaries for the night. I'll take the 
horse round. No one seems to have heard you.” 

A sweet low whistle of a bird met them on the threshold: 
there was an answering whistle. There was a whole aviary of 
them in a little glass-covered place at the back of the hall. 
The canaries were Steve Moore’s hobby. He was covering them 
up for the night. 

He looked round as they came in, an ungainly, low-sized 
image of his handsome brother. James Moore was hanging his 
coat up on the hall-rack. Nesta was stooping to caress an old 
collie which had come to meet them with sidling demonstrations 
of delight. 

**You are late, Jim,” he said, coming towards them, and 
there was a curious anxiety in his tones. “Is anything the 
matter? What kept you? And you are pale.” 

“We very nearly met with an accident,” James Moore re- 
sponded, “but luckily no one was hurt. You only fancy I look 
pale, Steve. I am all right.” 
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‘Come in and have a whisky and soda,” Stephen Moore 
said, passing his arm within his brother’s. ‘You look as if you 
wanted it. An accident? What kind of an accident? So long 
as you are safe—” 

He drew him within the door of the dark, comfortable, low- 
browed room, with which they had found nothing amiss as a 
dining-room, although Nesta Moore, being used to light and 
spacious rooms, had thought it gloomy enough on her first 
sight of it, and felt it still almost intolerably small and stuffy. 
Whether by accident or design he drew the door to behind 
them. 

Nesta Moore went slowly up the stairs. As she stood in 
the obscurity of the first landing the hall-door was pushed open 
and the other brother, Dick Moore, came in. He was darker 
than either of his brothers and he had a slight deformity that 
hunched his shoulders, He also went with an air of eager haste 
into the dining-room and closed the door behind him. 

“They are quite happy without me,” thought Nesta Moore 
as she went on towards her child’s nursery. “If it were not 
for Jim—no woman could help loving Jim if he loved her— 
it would seem a thousand pities that any one should ever have 
taken him from them.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















FATHER TYRRELL’S VIEW OF REVEALED TRUTH. 


BY JOHN M. SALTER, S.J. 


HIS article does not purpose to give Fr. Tyrrell’s 
present position, however interesting such a sub- 
ject would be to the student of Modernism and 
its tendencies; but it designs to analyze critically 

an attitude assumed by Fr. Tyrrell while writing 
as a professional apologist in defence of the Church and against 
rationalistic criticism, an attitude viewed with no unfavorable 
eye by some Catholic theologians. While the prompt adhesion 
of Catholics to the utterances of Christ’s Vicar has been most 
edifying, there has been a tendency on the part of a few to 
suspect the ecclesiastical authorities of over-estimating the dan- 
ger of the erroneous view. A clear statement of this view, and 
an analysis of the argument that supports it, will show that 
the danger was not exaggerated, and will help to clear away 
the confusion of ideas unavoidably caused by a discussion which 
is now closed. 

In the first place, then, Fr. Tyrrell’s theory rests on the 
principle that between the truth of revelation, and truth natu- 
rally acquired, there exists a generic difference. He does not 
mean a specific difference, due to the different way in which 
these two kinds of truth reach our intellect; nora specific dif- 
ference arising from the different motives of assent, 7. ¢., the word 
of God in one case and the light of reason in the other. He 
means a great deal more than this; he means that revealed 
truth and fact-truth belong to two entirely different orders, 
“I recognize then,” he says, ‘“‘two fountains of religious truth 
—natural and supernatural, reason and revelation, and two cor- 
responding styles of utterance, the one scientifically exact, the 
other prophetic and inspired. . . . To bring these two gen- 
evically different orders of truth®* and utterance into one system, 
by a sort of ‘confusion of nature,’ by using prophetic utter- 
ances as theological premises, by giving supernatural authority 


* Ttalics are ours. 
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to scientific terms and propositions (gua scientific) is to lose 
oneself in a labyrinth of insoluble difficulties” (p. 323).* 

In its object, too, he would make revelation differ generic- 
ally from fact-truth. ,,The object of prophetic truth,,, Fr. Tyr- 
rell tells us (p. 231), ,, unlike that of science or history, is the 
ideal rather than the actual; the future or else the eternal, 
rather than the past or present; what ought to be, and is in 
process of becoming, rather than what is. . . . Prophetic 
truths misinterpreted as literal] statements of fact, are often incon- 
sistent with one another, and with the world of fact-truths,, 
(p. 232).¢ I would remark here that Fr. Tyrrell uses the word 
“prophetic” truth as synonymous with revealed*truth. It 
will be seen that in this system it is not hard to account for all 
the discrepancies found in the Bible. 

It is clear to all that a fact of history or science may be 
enunciated and revealed or manifested to others by a statement. 
But in revelation, according to Fr. Tyrrell (p. 287), God is re- 
vealed, not as a fact is revealed by a statement, but only as a 
cause is revealed by its effect. Hence in his view when I know 
a natural truth, some reality is represented to me, when I know 
a revealed truth, the reality is not represented, but only presented 
to me. This does not mean merely that our concepts of re- 
vealed truth are abstract and analogous. Here are some of the 
similes Fr. Tyrrell uses to explain his meaning. As statement 
revelation has no more value than the curious imagery patients 
use to describe their pains to the doctor (p. 285). Like the cry 
or sob of the sick man, revelation manifests, but does not repre- 
sent (p. 296). A savage may describe in pictorial language the 
impression made on him by a thunderstorm, the blinding flashes, 
the awe-inspiring peals of thunder, the torrential rains, the 
wrath of his storm-god. His statement is valuable as a record 
of his experience, but it has not the slightest scientific worth 
(p. 287). In the same way, Fr. Tyrrell concludes, revelation, 
taken as statement, is only valuable as a record of a spiritual 
experience; it cannot be used, as statements can be used, from 
which we may deduce other statements. 

« Revelation and prophetic utterance, ,, he admits (p. 231), 
4 are worth more than science, because they are simply the 


* All quotations from Fr. Tyrrell are taken from Through Scylla and Charybdis. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1907. The page is indicated in each instance. 
¢ Quotation marks are placed on the line when the citation is not verbatim, but almost so. 
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natural shadow of experience, its spontaneous utterance. Rev- 
elation is superior to science, not because it is critically valua- 
ble as an explanation, but because it embodies the phenomenon 
to be explained. Its artless constructions of history and science 
and philosophy may crumble under the touch of criticism, but 
criticism will be condemned unless its reconstructions find room 
for all that revelation strove to shelter. ,, 

From these paragraphs, which are almost the very language 
of Fr. Tyrrell, we see that the principle of generic difference be- 
tween revealed truth and fact-truth is more and other than 
Catholics can safely admit to exist between natural and super- 
natural truth. We see no difference between this principle and 
the tenet of Modernism thus set forth and condemned in the 
Encyclical Pascendi: ‘‘The Sacred Books being essentially reli- 
gious, are consequently necessarily living. Now life has its own 
truth and its own logic—quite different from rational truth and 
rational logic, belonging as they do to a different order.” 

What position does this principle of generic difference of 
truth, natural and revealed, give to theology? In denying 
that revelation is statement, Fr. Tyrrel] does not merely mean 
that no philosophical truth is given in or with revelation, but 
he expressly denies that revealed language has any value as 
premise for either theological or historical conclusion. He is 
bitter in repudiating the methods of scholasticism. We have 
already heard him say: ‘“ Prophetic truth cannot be used as 
statements may be used, from which we may deduce other 
statements” (p. 289). In another place he says: To regard 
revelation ‘‘as historical or philosophical statement, and to 
use such supposed statements as the basis of argument, is equally 
to confound together things as generically different as experi- 
ence, and reflection on experience” (p. 303). According to Fr. 
Tyrrell revelation is merely an experience; statement, a reflec- 
tion on experience. 

Let us see the example he uses to illustrate this. ,, Christ 
was revealed to St. Peter as ‘the Messias, the Son of the Liv- 
ing God.’ To St. John He appears as the Eternal Logos; to 
St. Paul He is the Second or Spiritual Adam.,, ‘These con- 
ceptions, as revealed, have no direct theological value, they 
are but part of the experience whose character they help to 
determine. It is that experience, taken as a concrete fact and 
reality, which forms the subject-matter of theological explana- 
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tion” (p. 289). .,It is the theologian’s task to study revela- 
tion not as statement but as psychological experience ,, (p. 303). 
This, according to Fr. Tyrrell, is the attitude of true dogmatic 
theology towards revelation (p. 298). He would have theology 
a sort of supernatural psychology, a psychology dealing with 
the supernatural phenomena in man. 

Of scholasticism and its so-called misuse or abuse of revel- 
ation he writes: “‘I will not give the name of theology or 
science to a hybrid system, which, applying logical deduction 
to the inspired and largely symbolic utterances of prophecy 
imposes its conclusions in the name of both revelation and 
reason, as binding at once on the conscience and on the under- 
standing . . .” (pp. 350-351). He prefers to call scholas- 
ticism a ‘‘ pseudo-science,” “the dogmatic fallacy,’’ ‘‘ theolo- 
gism,” and he declares: ‘“‘I regard it as the mother and mis- 
tress of all heresies from the beginning; as the sword which 
has hewn Christendom into pieces; as the force which both 
keeps and drives out of the Church multitudes of the most 
religious-minded men of our day; as the corrupter at once of 
revelation and theology, the enemy alike of faith and reason.” 
A severe rating truly for a system so highly recommended 
and so strictly enforced on all students of theology by the di- 
vinely appointed guardian of revelation and faith. Yet admit 
the principle of generic difference between natural and re- 
vealed truth, and scholastic theology deserves all the censure 
which Fr. Tyrrell bestows on it. If there is a generic differ- 
ence between the truth of a revealed major premise and the 
truth of a philosophical minor, the conclusion is rightly called 
a “hybrid.” 

If, by eviscerating revealed statement of all theological con- 
tent, Fr. Tyrrell reduces scholastic theology to a pseudo-science, 
he does still greater damage, when he strips revelation of all 
historical worth. His view of the historical value of sacred 
history sweeps away the very groundwork of apologetic theol- 
ogy, and leaves us to grope in the darkness of our subcon- 
sciousness for a “‘ reason for the hope that is in us.” To con- 
cede the truth of his theory would be to yield to the enemy 
the Church’s strongest bulwark against rationalism. The his- 
torical authority of certain books of the Bible is of first im- 
portance for a reasonable faith in the Church’s divinely given 
power; this historical authority has proved an unanswerable 
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argument for her extensive and important claims. Against 
this rock the forces ot error have ever been hurled with spe- 
cial fury. And now the Church is asked to save herself by 
abandoning this eminence, and allowing the enemy to erect 
their batteries on it. This may sound strange, but it is just 
what Fr. Tyrrell’s theory means. ‘Please reject the historicity 
of the Four Gospels and the Acts,” is its modest demand. 

This view is developed in the chapter entitled ‘ Prophetic 
History.” Fr. Tyrrell says: “ Although we have no right to 
look for a precise point to point agreement between (what I 
may call) the ‘ prophetic’ reading or construction of history, 
and the scientific reading of the same; although we may not 
at once use separate points of sacred tradition as so many 
historical arguments; yet the truth of Christianity requires 
that in its entirety, the ‘dogmatic’ reading of history should 
be true to the scientific, in much the same way that the 
artistic idealization of an episode, its dramatic or poetic treat- 
ment, should be substantially true to fact” (p. 244). According 
to this theory the writer of such revelation as is historical is 
guided not by what “has been,” but by “ what ought to be.” 

Let us take Fr. Tyrrell’s own illustration. ,,Shakespeare in 
his ‘King John’ or ‘Richard III.’ or ‘Henry VIII.’ has ideal- 
ized and transfused facts in the interest of drama. He nar- 
rates these events not strictly as they did happen, but rather 
as they ought to have happened had he been guiding history 
solely in the interest of drama. This artistic interest becomes 
a principle of bias, of historical falsification in the cause of 
greater dramatic truth.,, In these historical plays there is a 
substantial correspondence with fact, but we cannot use Shake- 
speare’s dramatic statements as premises for valid historical in- 
ference. 

Fr. Tyrrell proceeds to argue from the less to the greater: ,, But 
if the poet is justified in transfusing and idealizing facts in the 
cause of art, the believer may with greater justice use the same 
liberty in the interest of religion. For while the dramatist 
knows that history is not guided primarily in the interest of 
art, the man of religious faith and hope rightly believes that 
the process of events is shaped ultimately in the interests of 
morality and religion, and that ‘what ought to be,’ so far as it 
is judged rightly, is identical with what is, or has been, or will 
be. His interpretation, if wrong, is saved in, and transcended 
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by the truth, so far as its religious value is concerned. Hence 
the believer’s comparative recklessness, his too easy indifference 
to the rights of history ,, (p. 248). Elswhere he writes: ,, The 
bias of Faith and Hope falsifies facts to make them a truer ex- 
pression of their inward meaning,, (p. 250). ‘“‘ This prophetic 
reading of history, not merely in spite of, but because of and 
through its partial infidelity to bare fact, reaches a deeper order 
of truth’’ (p. 249). Here we see expressed, in pretty clear 
words, the Modernistic principles of Transfiguration and Disjig- 
urement, by which faith is assumed to elevate facts of history, 
and other natural phenomena, above their own proper condi- 
tions, and to attribute to them qualities which they do not pos- 
sess. This twofold principle is assumed to guide the writing 
of all Sacred History, and criticism must take it into account 
in ascertaining the fact-value of such history. It is this view 
of the historical value of Sacred Scripture that gives rise to the 
current Modernistic distinction between the Christ of history 
and the Christ of faith, between the sacraments of history and 
the sacraments of faith. 

Were all this true it would follow logically that revelational 
narrative cannot be used as premise for historical deduction. 
The Bible would be useless as history. And this is the very 
conclusion that rationalists have labored long and unsuccessfully 
to prove. The historical documents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, say the Modernists, must not be accorded the rights of 
profane witnesses, What clear injustice! Precisely because, 
besides their historical character, they claim a religious char- 
acter, they may not be heard in open court; they may not 
stand on an equal footing with profane history before the bar 
of criticism; they must be racked and tortured in the dungeon 
of the Modernistic critic till, stripped and lacerated beyond rec- 
ognition, they say only what he wishes them to say. 

But why should the Modernist critic pass the final judgment 
on everything in Sacred History? Does not Fr. Tyrrell admit 
that the Church is a divinely appointed interpreter of all that 
belongs to the ‘‘ deposit of faith”? Does he not hold the in- 
fallible magisterium ? Are not her infallible definitions a bridge 
between these two orders of truth? Cannot her interpretations 
of revelation be understood in their literal sense? Does she 
not speak a language intelligible to her children? 

Fr. Tyrrell assures us that the Church is the divinely assisted 
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guardian of Apostolic revelation (p. 327). He yields to no one, 
he declares, in respect for the infallible magisterium (p. 330). 
But when he has explained the limits of this teaching author- 
ity, and the value of cecumenical definitions, we find ourselves 
in “confusion worse confounded.” 

First he cautions us that ,,.The Church is not an infallible 
theologian. She has no gift of theological inerrancy. She is 
inerrant as instinct is inerrant. She feels the impression made 
by theological statements, and it is this impression she approves 
or disapproves. What is perfectly true may create a false im- 
pression; what is perfectly false may create a true impression,, 
(p. 299). : 

The infallibility of the Church in dogmatic facts has not 
yet been solemnly defined, but ecclesiastical history proves be- 
yond a doubt that in practice it is the teaching of the Church. 
Yet Fr. Tyrrell places such facts outside the limit of the in- 
fallible magisterium. 

What value then does Fr. Tyrrell give to cecumenical defini - 
tions? To which order of truth do they belong? To pro- 
phetic-truth or fact-truth? To the logic of life or the logic 
of reason? We are prepared for his answer, when we see how 
he has whittled down the Church’s teaching authority. He tells 
us: ‘‘Her mission is prophetic and her method is prophetic. 
It is by the Spirit that she interprets the Spirit; not by argu- 
mentation, but by a divine instinct or tact. It is this spiritual 
instinct that bids her hold out, with a certain blindness and 
‘unreasonable ’ obstinacy, against any assertion of reason so long 
as, and so far as it imperils, or seems to imperil, the sense and 
the spirit of the Apostolic revelation ” (p. 329). This sounds very 
plausible. But Fr. Tyrrell does not mean by her prophetic mission 
and prophetic method, that the Church reads revelation and then 
tells us in plain, intelligible language what is revealed and what 
we must believe. His own words are: “Her utterances are 
prophetic and must be interpreted prophetically, and not neces- 
sarily according to their surface and proper value. They are 
divine oracles. ss such, their sense is more or less cryptic 
and enigmatic” (p. 329). . . . ,,In dogma as in Scripture 
the surface meaning is rarely the true meaning. The. true 
meaning must often wait on time for its disclosure.,, Fr. Tyr- 
rell takes the first canon of Scriptural exegesis, and reversing 


it, gets a principle for interpreting both Scripture and dogma. 
VOL, LXXXIX,—3 
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The words of Scripture and infallible definition are not to be 
taken in their natural sense. According to his own admission: 
We do not know how they are to be understood, but certainly 
not necessarily in their obvious and proper sense. 

But Fr. Tyrrell would reject such a statement of his canon. 
He would answer we do know in what sense ecumenical defini- 
tions are true. ,, They are designed to protect Apostolic revela- 
tion (p. 330). They are true in their protective value. They 
are the husk wrapped around the kernel of Apostolic revela- 
tion, and like husk and kernel, are the output of one and the 
same vital principle ,, (p. 334). ,,As reassertions of the revel- 
ation they protect, they are binding in conscience, as explicit 
theological statements, they bind the intellect like other scien- 
tific conclusions so far as they are correctly demonstrated,, 
(p. 308). 

Now we ask, if their value is only “‘ protective” and not 
interpretative, and if we do not know the meaning of the revel- 
ation they are designed to protect, have we not a case where 
the explanation is more obscure than the law, the commentary 
more unintelligible than the text? To call such a Church a 
magisterium is to misuse language. Fr. Tyrrell is not unaware 
that his way is devious. Of his distinction between “‘ proper” 
and “‘ protective” values he says: ‘“‘ Let him take it who can. 
I could only wish there were a straighter way out of a laby- 
tinth of difficulties” (p. 308). 

Here then, in a word, is the view of revealed truth, which 
Fr. Tyrrell adopts to avoid Scylla and Charybdis. Revealed 
truth cannot be so worded in human language that its state- 
ment reads true. These statements are merely symbols of a 
spiritual experience that once took place. They do not repre- 
sent a divinely given truth, but present a hidden divine reality. 
The prophet’s “ reading of past history is as little historical as 
his reading of future history, whether he looks back to the 
creation or forward to the Messianic consummation; in both 
cases he sees fact, indeed, but fact transfigured and rearranged 
so as to bring out the underlying meaning of the whole process. 
And the like is to be said of the prophet’s philosophy or sci- 
ence” (p. 302). /,,And the Church’s teaching-office is simply 
to guard this revelation; her dogmatic definitions possess only 
a protective value,, (p. 354). Their true sense is cryptic and 
enigmatic. 
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Now, since this generic difference of truths leads to conclu- 
sions so utterly subversive of theology and revelation as com- 
monly understood in the Church, it will prove of interest and 
importance to learn how Fr. Tyrrell deduces his principle. His 
argument is drawn from an analysis of what takes place in the 
prophet when he receives revelation. We will first give a brief 
statement of the argument and afterwards examine it point by 
point. 

The argument: Revelation is a spiritual experience, an ele- 
vation of man’s soul, an impression produced by God upon his 
every faculty. The whole soul, and not the intellect alone, is 
the subject of this divine shock. Revelation is not merely a 
truth impressed on the mind, it is not merely an impulse given 
to the will, it is a composite impression stirring the whole spir- 
itual fabric. The prophet does not hear statements, he sees 
images, he feels a thrill, he knows that God is near him. In 
this state he may try to express in his own mind what is going 
on within him. His imaginative and intellectual representation 
will be only a human picture of a divine experience. More- 
over, it will represent only the impression made on the mind 
and imagination, and not the impulse given to the heart and 
will. Hence, even this spontaneous conception can never be a 
full and adequate expression of the entire revelation. Still less 
adequate and more purely human are those imaginings and con- 
ceptions, which are the result of cool reflection made after the 
shock has passed. Hence prophetic language, whether it ex- 
presses spontaneous or reflective conceptions, is not a divinely- 
given, adequate statement of revealed truth, but is merely the 
word of man struggling to announce a God-given impression, 
a human effort to tel] of a divine experience. Now the truth 
of revelation cannot consist in the statement value of such lan- 
guage, but only in its symbolic value. The proper sense of the 
terms is not the word of God, but the word of man. The divine 
truth of revelation, therefore, consists not in what it says, but 
in what it fain would say; not in the statement, but in the 
experience. 

Now let us examine this argument in detail. 

First of all, Fr. Tyrrell tells us (p. 281), there is a transform- 
ing of the receptive part of our mind, a part which we may 
compare to the sense of hearing. We listen, we do not speak ; 
we receive, we do not give; we are shown something, we do 
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not show. Further on (p. 286) Fr. Tyrrell openly assumes the 
Modernistic principle of ‘Divine Immanence” and then con- 
tinues: God ‘‘ draws near the soul and fills her with Himself 
to overflowing, flooding each spiritual faculty with His own 
Spirit—and thereby working at times strange transformations 
even in the very senses and bodily organism” (p. 287). Apart 
from the Modernistic explanation, we can grant that this mar- 
velous effect was often produced in the prophets, but such ec- 
stasy is not necessary for revelation. 

Fr. Tyrrell goes on: ‘‘ Revelation is not a statement, but a 
showing. God speaks by deeds, not by words” (p. 287). Is 
this true? If God ever spoke to man it was by the mouth of 
Christ His Son. Now Christ’s revelation is pre-eminently a 
revelation of statement; Christ taught a doctrine; Christ an- 
nounced truth to mankind; and those who heard Him and 
acknowledged His heaven-given mission, accepted His words 
as divinely revealed statements. Many of them even, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, have recorded for us the exact 
sense of many of His statements. Christ has spoken both by 
word and deed. His words teach us what we must believe, 
His deeds show us how to live in accordance with this belief. 

It is well to distinguish carefully two kinds of revelation: 
revelation that is given from without, and revelation that springs 
up within the prophet. We have instances of the first kind in 
those “‘ Divine Manifestations,” when God appeared under the 
guise of man and conversed with Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, 
and when Christ appeared in our very nature and dwelt amongst 
us. The revelations of Isaias, Jeremias, and Ezechiel seem to 
be examples of the second kind, for these prophets were rapt 
out of themselves and received, at times at least, impressions 
of truth, from an inward working of God’s power. Now it is 
clear that Fr. Tyrrell’s analysis applies only to this second kind 
of revelation. How, we will now try to ascertain. 

According to him revelation is of the whole man. ‘The 
same shock,” he continues, ‘‘ which gives fire to the heart, 
and impulse to the will, fills the mind with some interpretative 
image of the agency at work, much as the sound of a foot- 
fall evokes the image of a pedestrian, or as any sound sug- 
gests an idea of its source and meaning” (p. 287). What Fr. 
Tyrrell has said shortly before will make these words clearer. 
** Revelation, strictly speaking,” he tells us, “is this total re- 
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ligious experience, not simply the mental element of that ex- 
perience” (p. 285). And elsewhere: “It is an experience 
made up of feelings and impulses and imaginings, which re- 
verberates in every corner of the soul, and leaves its impress 
everywhere, in the mind no less than in the heart and will” 
(p. 282). Let it be granted that revelation, as a spiritual fact, 
consists in the total religious experience, and not merely in 
the mental element; yet it is not as a spiritual fact that revel- 
ation is of importance to mankind. In the revelation we are 
considering, God manifests a truth to the prophet not for 
himself, but for communication to others, to be believed by 
them. The mental element, then, is the element of general 
interest, the one. chiefly intended by God. The feelings and 
impulses of heart and will are personal gifts to the prophet, 
the intellectual element, the revealed truth, is a public gift to 
mankind, This is why the mental element, and not the whole 
experience, receives the name of revelation. 

But Fr. Tyrrell thinks otherwise. He tells us in substance: 
« Lhe volitional elements are evanescent, while the mental or 
imaginative element abides in the memory, and survives as the 
representative of the total experience. I cannot recall the 
whole experience at will, but I can recall the impression it 
made on my imagination. This remembered impression arro- 
gates to itself the name of Revelation,, (p. 283). And rightly 
so, we say, for it is what God wishes the prophet to proclaim 
as His divine word, it is the prophet’s burden, the “ Thus saith 
the Lord.” Fr. Tyrrell continues: ,,We come to regard this 
memory of the mental element as ‘ representative’ of the whole 
experience, while it only represents the past mental element, 
which was itself but a part of the experience and not repre- 
sentative of the other elements ,, (p. 283). Now we do not sup- 
pose that the mental element represents the total experience, 
but we do claim that it represents that truth, that knowledge, 
which God reveals in the experience. The memory of this 
truth will naturally bring back, to some extent, the past ex- 
perience, as the remembrance of any fact recalls the circum- 
stances under which we came to know it. 

From this analysis, Fr. Tyrrell now draws his first conclu- 
sion: “ The theologian, therefore, looks, or should look, upon 
revelation as a part of religious experience, by means of which 
he can, to some extent, reconstruct the whole of that experi- 
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ence (as an object may be reconstructed from its shadow, or 
an extinct species of animal from its vestiges)” (p. 284). In 
this sense, he tells us again and again, revelation is the sub- 
ject-matter of theology. Now revelation, viewed as a spiritual 
phenomenon, is not the subject-matter of theology, though it 
may be the subject-matter of a supernatural psychology. The- 
ology finds its subject-matter in the One True God and Jesus 
Christ, Whom He has sent. The theologian works with those 
very truths which he believes by faith. For theodicy has told 
him that God’s word is infallibly true, and history teaches 
(nor can criticism gainsay it) that these words are the words 
ot God. Their plain truth is clear to him, therefore, by the 
light of natural reason alone, apart from that other super- 
natural light which leads his intellect captive. And hence 
these very articles of faith form the first principles of theology. 
Nor can it be objected that this is an arbitrary definition. 
We find this view of the science of theology luminously ex- 
plained, and defended by St. Thomas. Cf. Summa Theologica. 
P. I, Qu. 2., Art. 1-9.* 

Fr. Tyrrell’s next conclusion (p. 287) is that the same ex- 
perience will produce a very different mental impression on 
minds of different culture, and that the outward record will 
vary according to this impression. He illustrates this point 
by showing how differently savant and savage describe the 
same natural phenomenon; for instance, the same thunder- 
storm. We readily admit that the temperament and refine- 
ment of the prophet will influence his style, but it will not 
change the sense or thought of the record. St. Luke wrote 
better Greek than St. Paul, but God saw to it that each ex- 
pressed the true sense which He deigned to reveal to man- 
kind. 

Since, according to Fr. Tyrrell the mental impression is only 
an inadequate representation of the truth revealed, the spoken 
word and the written word must likewise be but vestiges of 
revelation, and vestiges highly influenced by the personality 
of the prophet. He tells us (p. 303) that the record we have 
is a translation of the experience into outward language and 
symbolism, a translation inadequate and only suggestive, whose 


* As regards the meaning of the term Sacra doctrina, used in these articles, St. Thomas 
himself tells. us, Art. 1. ad secundum, that theology, as distinct from theodicy, is a branch of 
this Sacra doctrina, and in several places he uses ‘‘ Theologia” and ‘‘ Sacra doctrina” as 
synenymous. 
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end is to evoke in the hearer the same spiritual phenomenon 
that has stirred the prophet. He would make the language of 
revelation and inspiration a mere group of symbols given us by 
God to evoke a revelation that is already written in the depths 
of our being. What is this if not the Modernistic doctrines of 
**Symbolism” and ‘‘ Divine _Immanence ”’? 

And now comes Fr. Tyrrell’s main conclusion: The real truth 
contained in such a record is by no means its face value as 
statement. ,, Revelational truth and theological truth cannot 
be compared as two statements—poetic and scientific—of the 
same fact. Between these two kinds of truth there exists a 
generic difference ,, (p. 289). Now, does his analysis warrant this 
conclusion? Recall the distinction given above. Many records 
of revelation are the statements of men who wrote from their 
own natural and personal experience or who gathered their facts 
through patient research. Fr. Tyrrell’s analysis proves nothing 
against the statement-value of such records. Nor are these 
records revelation only in a wide sense, in so far as they are 
words inspired by God, and therefore for us sealed with His 
authority. They are revelation in a stricter sense, for they are 
a manifestation to us of certain facts which were accomplished 
by God’s free choice and immediate intervention. Instances of 
such facts, we have, in the establishment of the Church and the 
institution of seven sacraments by a Heaven-sent Legate. And 
this Legate, not content with accomplishing these facts, left be- 
hind Him His Apostles as infallible witnesses of His work. 
Now, it is their testimony as His witnesses that theologians use 
as revealed premises, and apologists lay down as indisputable 
facts of history. And thus Fr. Tyrrell’s elaborate argumentative 
analysis is, for the most part, beside his conclusion. For while 
claiming that revelation is not statement, yet he draws his ar- 
gument from only one species of revelation, and this species, 
as we have seen, is by no means typical. For he analyzes only 
the spiritual experience by which the prophet is supposed to 
have received revelation, and yet it is certain that the bulk of 
revealed truths in question are not the ecstatic visions of a 
prophet, but the sober, substantial statements, the plain-spoken 
words, of One Who, by His repeated miracles, proved His God- 
given mission as teacher of mankind. 

And moreover in his restricted field of revelation, consisting 
only of such records of revealed truth as are the utterances of 
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prophetic visions, Fr. Tyrrell’s analysis does not prove what it 
purposes to prove. Nor does it by any means warrant the con- 
clusion that even these records are but suggestive symbols, 
given for the purpose of exciting in the hearers an experience 
like that vouchsafed the prophet. For God has made man a 
rational being, and hence we may confidently expect to find 
Him ever dealing with man as with a rational being. There- 
fore, when He speaks to him “through the prophets,’’ He will 
not communicate His divine message by an experience that will 
thrill the heart and warm the will and enlighten the understand- 
ing of the prophet alone. No; He will enable His messenger 
to fire in turn the souls of men, not by prophesying unintelli- 
gible symbols and enigmas, though their language.may, it is 
true, abound in metaphors, but as men appealing to men, using 
language that will reach the heart through the understanding. 
Hence in these divine messages of the prophets we shall look 
to find, and we shall find, the most admirable appeals to rea- 
son, motives of reward and punishment, motives of gratitude, 
imitation, and love, and all put forth with a force that has en- 
ergized sacred oratory for nineteen hundred years. And the 
messengers themselves will come armed with those credentials 
which rational creatures naturally demand, miracles and miracu- 
lous foreknowledge of human events. 

















A REMNANT OF EMPIRE. 


BY P. W. BROWNE. 


Author of ‘' Where the Fishers 20: the Story of Labrador.” 


MN a recent number of the Paris {Figaro, Count 
m Albert le Mun bewails the “ situation” created 
at St. Pierre-Miquelon, by the revolt of the Pier- 
mie ais against the despotism of an atheistic admin- 
Meee istration, He says, deprecatingly: “ J/s ont tort, 
les pauvres gens.” They have done ill, these brave colonists, 
in adopting seemingly the only means whereby they might 
arouse France from its apathy, and awaken it from a lethargic 
dream of patriotism where religious sentiment has been out- 
raged. These brave Bretons have dared to raise the symbol of 
freedom—the Stars and Stripes—above the Tricolor; and have 
demanded the redress of grievous wrongs! 

“‘Just one hundred and fifty years ago,” continues this 
patriotic count, ‘‘ France possessed in North America ‘a world’ 
which its prowess had opened to civilization; Cartier won it 
(from the Indian tribes); Champlain developed it; and Mont- 
calm shed his blood in its defence; it was, alas! lost to France 
irrevocably in the death throes of a corrupt monarchy.” 

Part of this ‘“‘ world” is the Colony of St. Pierre which, 
says another patriot, consists ‘‘ of a few barren rocks, obscured 
by fogs and constantly buffetted by the angry waves’; and 
St.. Pierre, Miquelon, Isle Verte, Grand Colombier, and Isle 
aux Chiens are the last remnant of a sovereignty which still 
were ours, were it not for the criminal supineness of legislators © 
who regarded “Za Nouvelle France” as only ‘“‘ a few acres of 
snow.” 

Within the borders of our little colony, which lies off the 
south shore of Newfoundland, dwells a people amongst which 
there still are descendants of Jean Bart, Duquesne, and Duguay- 
Trouin—the representatives of the hardy Flemings, Basques, and 
Bretons who in past times were the maritime guard of France. 
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These hardy toilers derive a precarious livelihood from the 
harvest of the sea; they are ever face to face with danger, and 
too often pay toll to the death-dealing fury of the storm. 

No other colonial possession has known such vicissitudes 
of fortune as this little French colony, lost and retaken so 
often by English and French. It is the eldest-born of the 
motherland ; “and,” says the writer quoted above, “‘ notwith- 
standing the pretensions of these vain English explorers—the 
Cabots—these islands were visited by Danish and Norwegian 
explorers in the twelfth century; the Basques fished here in 
the fourteenth ; and when the intrepid Breton Mariner—Jacques 
Cartier—visited these coasts, in 1535, he found numbers of 
fishermen, from St. Malo, Fecamp, Paimpol, and Dieppe, ply- 
ing their trade in the Archipelago and along the Banks.” 

Yet it was‘not till Champlain laid the solid foundations of 
our “Empire in the West,” by the establishment of Quebec, in 
1608, that St. Pierre assumed importance as a fishing-center; 
from that date it has ever been the nursery of our navy (#2 
piniére) and the training-school of our mariners. 

St. Pierre, historically, is a veritable replica-in-miniature of 
the motherland; it has had its ‘‘ Revolution”; its “Reign of 
Terror”; its “ Liberty Tree’; and even its “‘ Coup d’etat.” Its 
history has been a romance of empire; and the recent “ diffi- 
culties” are in keeping with its past records. The history of 
the disaffection of the Pierrais is found in the ¢vansactions of 
the Quai d’Orsay, as it is but the distant echo of Breton re- 
volt against the iniquitous legislation which has menaced the 
spiritual and educational existence of the “Eldest Daughter of 
the Church.” Discontent has been rife since the inauguration, 
in France, of the secularization of Catholic schools, and it has 
culminated in scenes of disorder which indicate a complete 
rupture between the motherland and its oldest colonial pos- 
Session. 

St. Pierre is a busy little town of five thousand souls, and 
not unlike some of the Breton seaports; it really is a bit of 
France of the ancien régime transplanted to the Western world, 
though somewhat modernized by the progressive genius of its 
people. Its narrow streets, its ¢vottoirs, the creaking ox-cart, 
the click of the sadot, the apple-cheeked Norman women, the 
quaint and picturesque costumes of its inhabitants, are all rem- 
iniscent of Breton ancestry 
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It has occupied a large place in French colonial annals; 
and it has been a cause de guerre many a time and oft be- 
tween France and its greatest colonial rival—England. 

After centuries of peaceful progress, St. Pierre witnessed, in 
1702, its first assault by a British fleet; and its fort, mount- 
ing six guns, was destroyed by an English squadron under com- 
mand of Captain Leake: “deaucoup d'honneur pour six can- 
nons,”’ remarks a caustic Frenchman. By the T7reaty of Utrecht 
(1713) Engiand obtained possession of Acadia, Newfoundland, 
and St. Pierre; and in the stipulations of this momentous docu- 
ment we read: “It shall not be lawful tor the subjects of his 
most Christian Majesty, the King of France, to fortify any place 
in the said Island of St. Pierre.” 

“This treaty,” says the Abbé Raynal, ‘‘wrested from the 
feeble hands of Louis the portals of Canada, Acadia, and New- 
foundland; and from this dates the decline of the Monarchy 
and the oncoming of the Revolution.” 

St. Pierre remained in the possession of the English for fifty 
years, and was, by the 7reaty of Paris (February 10, 1763), 
restored to France “‘as a refuge for fishermen.” This treaty 
also forbade the fortification of the island, for it is herein stipu- 
lated: ‘‘ His most Christian Majesty, the King of France, en- 
gages not to fortify these islands, nor to erect buildings upon 
them, but they are to be merely for the convenience of the 
fishermen; and only a guard of fifty men shall be kept upon 
the islands for their protection.” 

The enactment of the 7reaty of Paris was the occasion of 
extraordinary scenes in the British House of Commons. Lord 
Chatham, who rose from a sick bed to take part in the debates 
upon its passage, denounced it as ‘“‘an iniquitous measure.” 
Lord Bute, who was the supposed tool of Choiseul, was openly 
charged with bribery; and the very sum (three hundred thou- 
sand pounds) was named as the bribe which he had accepted 
from the French. 

Junius, in one of his letters, charged one of Bute’s col- 
leagues—the Duke of Bedford—with a similar crime. He says: 
‘Belle Isle, Gorée, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, The 
Fishery, The Havannas, are glorious monuments of your Grace’s 
talents for negotiation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted 
, with your pecuniary character to think it possible that so many 
public sacrifices should have been made without some private 
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compensation. Your conduct carries with it an internal evidence, 
beyond all the legal proofs of a Court of Justice.” 

Soon after the enactment of this Treaty several Acadian 
refugees settled in St. Pierre; but they do not seem to have 
taken kindly to the hazardous life of a fishing-colony. Within 
a few years they abandoned it and located in Cape Breton and 
the Magdalen Islands. 

Between the years 1763 and 1776, St. Pierre made great 
forward strides, owing to its trade with the New England 
States; and then began the contraband trade (smuggling), which 
has been one of the dark spots in its history. 

In 1778 a British squadron, under command of Rear-Admiral 
Montague, again took possession of the island, without any show 
of resistance on the part of the inhabitants; but by the Treaty 
of Versailles (1783) it was restored to France. “ This treaty,” 
says an enthusiastic French jurist, “did not impose upon the 
French colonists the humiliations (/es conditions humiliantes) of 
the Treaty of Utrecht.” But English authorities claim (seem- 
ingly justly) that the Treaty of Versailles did not rescind any 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht. Out of this Treaty 
arose the famous ‘‘ French Shore Question,” which for so many 
years afforded emoluments to the legal fraternity of Newfound- 
land, and sundry trips to the British Isles for local politicians. 
The ‘‘ Question” was adjusted in 1904, much to the chagrin of 
the Pierrais merchants and Newfoundland jurists. England in- 
demnified the French fishermen for their claims (supposed) on 
the French Shore; and ceded to France elsewhere valuable ter- 
ritory in compensation for the “rights” acquired by treaty, 
These “rights” actually permitted French fishermen concurrent 
fishing on that part of the Newfoundland coast lying between 
Cape John and Cape Ray; but French legislators construed 
concurrent fishing—for /a morue into exclusive rights on the 
Treaty Coast. 

St. Pierre, like the motherland, in Revolutionary days had 
its “ General Assembly,” and its “ Committee of Notables”; 
and the meetings of these organizations were sometimes held 
in the parish church. In 1789 M. Allain, the saintly curé, de- 
clined to participate in these orgies, and refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to Jacobinism. He subsequently left the 
colony, and located with many of his flock on the Magdalen : 
Islands. 
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During the régime of the Assembly a “Jacobin Club” ex- 
isted, under the title of “‘ Le Club des Amis de la Constitution”’ ; 
and for a while there was actually a ‘‘ Reign of Terror”; in 
a riot caused by members of the club a woman named Gen- 
evieve Larache was killed. 

**The 8th of April, 1793, was a memorable day in the French 
toy republic. A big spruce tree was brought from the New- 
foundland shore, and it was solemnly planted, with all pomp 
and ceremony, in the public square, as a ‘Tree ot Liberty.’ 
The scene is changed! This republican farce came to an abrupt 
termination. St. Pierre became again a British possession; and 
its population were deported to Halifax.”—(Prowse: History 
of Newfoundland.) 

The “ Peace of Amiens” (1802) again transferred the colony 
to France; but, within a year, it again reverted to England. 
At this period many Newfoundland families from the Burin 
Peninsula settled in St. Pierre; and to-day there are many in 
the colony bearing Irish names who speak only the language 
of the Gaul. 

The “ Treaty of Paris” (1815) again restored St. Pierre to 
France, under whose jurisdiction it has since remained. The 
exiled sons returned from Halifax; and trade immediately re- 
vived. Little of a political nature transpired for many years, 
until, in 1851, a little ‘‘ Coup d'etat” awakened the dormant 
political activities of the colonists. It was brought about by a 
malcontent Capitaine au long cours, who organized the Repub- 
lican faction against the exactions of Imperialism. The move- 
ment was short-lived, however, and M. le Capitaine fell into 
the clutches of the law; he was condemned, on some trivial 
charge, to twelve months’ imprisonment, and later deported 
from St. Pierre. The administration of justice was seemingly 
rather singular, for in the same year a rich merchant of the 
town shot one of the disciplinaires (military prisoners) dead in 
his hall (the unfortunate prisoner was hungry and begging for 
a morsel of bread). The murderer was sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment, which he spent under surveillance in his own 
luxurious home.—(Prowse: Of. cit.) The greatest rivalry has 
always existed between St. Pierre and the neighboring English 
colony—Newfoundland; and it is as formidable to-day as in 
times when Britain’s mandates were enforced at the cannon’s 
mouth, The cause of this rivalry is—Fish (/a morue). 
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‘* Fish,” says a French writer, ‘‘is the very life of St. Pierre; 
and everything in the little colony is suggestive of the pisca- 
torial industry. Sams la morue, Saint Pierre n’a plus sa raison 
@’ttre: it is the prolific cause of blessings and curses; it de- 
velops greed amongst the rich, and brings woes unnumbered 
to the poor. All topics of conversation revolve around /a 
morue. in the early days of spring the thud of the mallet and 
caulking iron is heard late and early; the streets are thronged 
with fishermen laden with bundles of oakum and canvas; and 
the air is redolent of—Stockholm tar and fumes of the barking- 
pot. The fleet is being put in readiness for fishing; and there 
are daily arrivals of festive marin from St. Malo, Granville, and 
St. Brieue. From five to six thousand of these hardy Bretons 
come annually to" St. Pierre to outfit for the shore (peche seden- 
faire) and bank fishery.” They are a venturesome lot, these 
Bretons; and they are reared amid surroundings which develop 
the characteristics which fit them for their future avocation— 
the French navy. ‘‘ Formidable men,” says the writer quoted 
above, ‘‘ formidable men, these Bretons; they are our greatest 
glory and the source of our national pride!” 

The approximate value of these fisheries is $1,500,co0; and 
the French taxpayers are contributors towards the industry to 
the extent of practically one-third of its value; as the fisher- 
men receive a dounty of about nine francs per quintal for all 
fish exported, and five francs for what is consumed on French 
territory. This bounty system is the crux of the difficulties 
existing between Newfoundland and St. Pierre, as the French 
products are in constant competition with Newfoundland fish 
in the European markets. This unfair method of business on 
the part of the French has been detrimental to Newfoundland; 
and the latter retaliated some years ago by enacting the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Bait Bill,” the enforcement of which has wrought havoc 
to the French fishermen, and caused the decline of St. Pierre. 
These effects are admitted by all who are competent to pass 
judgment on the question; and the Pierrais themselves admit 
the fact that the decadence of St. Pierre began when New- 
foundland, in self-defence, enacted the ‘‘ Bait Bill.’ 

A St. Pierre newspaper says: ‘‘Since the enforcement of 
the ‘ Bait Bill’ French fishermen have found their industry less 
productive than before.”” The decadence of St. Pierre is very 
remarkable. Its fishing fleet has decreased nearly fifty per cent 
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within the last decade ;. hundreds of fishermen have left the 
colony, and the outlook is gloomy indeed. 

Apart from fishing the Island-Colony has practically no in- 
dustries, excepting a few dory-manufacturing plants and a 
foundry. It is burdened with an almost insupportable debt; 
and hampered by effete officialdom. There has been a deficit 
in its revenue for three years past; and dishonesty seems to 
have demoralized its finances. Only a few months ago $35,000 
disappeared from the colonial treasury, and the thief is abroad 
in the land. Discontent is rife amongst the people; and the 
unfortunate colonists are ever clamoring for retrenchment and 
reform. 

“ Let us have,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ administrators of 
worth (hommes de carritre) ; these were less likely to be gov- 
erned by sordid motives than the penniless politician. . . . 
Give us a rigorous examination of our budget, an active sur- 
veillance over the administration. . . . Greater attention is 
needed in the affairs of the colony than ever before, if we wish 
to save it from irrevocable ruin. It is being bled to death by 
certain individuals; it is paying subsidies which are in nowise 
justifiable, for which we receive inefficient services; we are 
bound by contracts made by ourselves, ’tis true, but against 
our own interests.” 

Socially, St. Pierre almost rivals the gay ‘‘ Metropolis of 
the Universe” in its festiveness in the winter season; during 
the summer months everybody is too busy to attend to the 
social side of life; it is the time of the harvest of the sea. 
The Pierrais are extremely hospitable; and those who visit the 
little colony do not soon forget the domhomze and rare grace 
of its people. 

In former years St. Pierre was a recognized center of learn- 
ing, and numbers of young men and women from the neigh- 
boring colony of Newfoundland sought there educational ad- 
vantages which, in those days, they did not possess at home. 
When economy (?) necessitated the closing of the Collegiate 
school, the Fréres de Lammenais taught the communal schools 
until the fatal Separation Legislation banished them from the 
colony. Their departure, in June, 1904, was marked by an 
outbreak on the part of the populace, which resulted in riots 
and disorders. Then secular teachers were appointed; but they 
were not acceptable to the majority of the colonists, who de- 
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manded religious education for their children. Last year the 
Pierrais, under the presidency of Mgr. Legasse, decided to es- 
tablish free denominational schools, with Catholic lay teachers. 
These teachers arrived from France in September, but up to 
November 15 they were unable to secure the necessary authori- 
zation to allow them to open their school. 

The Catholic Bretons contended that the Administrator of 
the Government was deliberately withholding the authorization, 
and they decided to open the school without the requisite per- 
mission from M. Moulin, the Government representative; this 
they did on November 16. Thereupon the authorities instituted 
proceedings against the teachers for violating the law; and this 
aroused the Pierrais to a sense of the indignities heaped upon 
them by minions of an infidel government. They organized a 
demonstration, paraded the streets one thousand strong, and 
demanded redress from the Administrator Moulin. To show 
what else they might do, they carried an American flag and 
visited the American Consulate, suggesting, if not actually pro- 
claiming, that annexation to the United States was a possi- 
bility. The Administrator became alarmed, promised to tele- 
graph at once to the Colonial Minister at Paris, and counselled 
patience till a reply was received. The teachers were put on 
trial, fined one thousand francs, and forbidden to teach. This 
prohibition was disregarded; and the colony still protested 
against the iniquitous sentence of the judge. France became 
alarmed; and immediately a Governor, M. Paul Didelot, was 
despatched on board the cruiser Admiral Aube, with plenipo- 
tentiary powers. The conditions have as yet changed but little; 
and the brave colonists will ‘‘not bow the knee to Baal.” 
What will be the outcome of these difficulties? This is not an 
easy question to answer. One thing, however, seems evident. 
St. Pierre as a French colony is an anomaly in this age. Its 
destiny? Presumably incorporation into the Deminion of Can- 
ada; and it is not beyond the bounds of political possibilities 
that the Honorable Member for Miquelon may one day be 
seated side by side with the Representative of Burin in the 
Dominion House of Commons. 














A STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES. 
BY H. W, G. HYRST. 
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I. 





stOOK at that, now,” roared my old friend Sam 
iy Kemp as he grasped my hand “Blam’ ’f I 
warn’t comin’ up to see you this morn’n’, sir.” 

In his time Sam has been everything from 
mate of a privateer to a master trawler at North 
Ham. ‘I s’pose you’ve ’eared the news?” he asked. 

I let him know that, for a fortnight, I had been sojourning 
in an outlandish part called London, and had heard nothing 
beyond the bald fact that the brig Marie, from Bordeaux to 
the Thames, had gone down off our coast, all lives but one 
‘being lost. Whereupon Sam told a story which, reported ver- 
batim and with his customary digressions, would fill a hundred 
pages. 

* But ’ere’s the curiousest part,” concluded the old man. 
“Now, who should you suppose it was as see this ’ere foring 
party, an’ sculled out to ’er, an’ brought ’er safe ashore? It 
was Bill ’Ooper, sir; my—old—mate—Bill—’ Ooper /” 

Astonishment held me dumb. Bill ’Ooper is a nervous little 
man who has never been beyond the North Ham fishing radius, 
who trembles when it blows hard, and whose spirit seemed 
to have been crushed long ago by a coarse and brutal wife who 
deserted him, and later drank herself to death. 

Sam rubbed his hands. ‘“ Yes; there stood me an’ Bill, an’ 
a lot more, ’bout ’alf a hour afore daylight. ‘There’s a woman 
clingin’ to that there spar,’ ’ollers Bill. ‘Woman my grand- 
mother,’ I says. ‘Look out ’tain’t your old woman come to 
life again, Bill,’ sings out young Sonny Keam. An’ everybody 
laughs. ‘Let’s go out to ’er, any road,’ says Bill. But ’e bein’ 
s’posed to be more’n ’alf silly, nobody took no notice. J ain’t 
a fool, zor a coward, but I’d ha’ took a hoath there warn’t a 


soul there. 
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“I gets to the top o’ the beach an’ then squints back. 
Blam’ ’f there warn’t Bill, scullin’ for dear life, an’ all the 
others makin’ sport o’ the poor old feller; one tellin’ ’im to 
go this way an’ another that. ’Adn’t ’ardly got through my 
breakfast when I ’eared enough ’ollerin’ for to make a hyster 
deaf. Cuts out on to the beach, an’ sees Bob Waters runnin’ 
top speed. ‘What’s up, old Bob?’ I sings out. ‘Bill ’Ooper’s 
brought a female ashore,’ ’e says, ‘an’ I’m off a’ter Dr. For- 
rest.’ 

“Down I goes, an’ I thought for sure the chaps’d ha’ 
killed old Bill wi’ cheerin’ of ’im. The woman, she was safe 
enough, bless ye; just a hover-dose o’ salt water; she’d bin 
clingin’ to one o’ the yards all the time.” 

“Where is she now?” I asked. 

“That’s what I was a-takin’ the liberty 0’ comin’ up to see 
you about,” said Sam. ‘ Mrs, Waters is a-lookin’ a’ter ’er like 
a sister; but, poor soul, nobody can’t understand ’er. There’s 
me an’ a lot more knows a dit o’ French, but it’s mostly ‘ Bong 
joor’, an’ ‘Ah votes auntie,’ or else sea-farin’ terms an’ cuss- 
words. My boy Dick, as worked on the divin’ boat at Havver, 
’e says to ’er the other day: ‘ Commong sar var; sal tip; 
sakray nor de sheeong.’ But she shakes ’er ’ead an’ ’ollers: 
‘ May say may shong.’ 

“Then Buffer Barton, as often goes up the Rhind with a 
barge, ’¢ ’as a go at ’er. ‘Vee gates? Sprayken zee Dutch?’ 
’e says. ‘Why,’ I says, ‘that ain’t French; that’s German.’ 
*Well,’ ’e says, ‘it’s all one an’ the same; it’s foring ain’t it ?’ 
An’ it was all one to ’er, for she couldn’t make ’ead nor tail 
of it. 

**So then Bob trots off to your friend Mosseer Do Some- 
thin’s; but ’im an’ ’is missis wouldn’t be back till last night. 
Then this mornin’ I remembered you, crackin’ on wi’ them 
French sailors.” ; 

“Let’s go and interview the lady.” 

On the beach we met Bob Waters, painting a skiff. I 
knew the handsome fisherman from his having stood to Paul 
Dupont, the painter, who had bought a summer house at North 
Ham. He and Sam led me into his cottage, and there, laugh- 
ing at Mrs. Waters’ attempts at sign language, was a comely, 
middle-aged woman, dark of eye and rosy of cheek, and stamped 
in every line with neatness, thrift, honesty, and gentleness. In 
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reply to one or two civil questions, she told me that she had 
been donne to an elderly couple who had died recently; that 
her savings had been swallowed in a bogus investment; and that 
she had availed herself of a free passage to London, hoping to 
find work there as a cook, and to meet with sundry friends 
who were settled in Soho. 

The previous night I had traveled from town with the Du- 
ponts; and Madame had been lamenting that the Frenchwoman 
whom she had engaged as cook had been unavoidably detained 
at the last moment—for shop-lifting. 

I despatched Bob to the yacht-club bungalow in search of 
Dupont, and told the stranger—Hortense Vaillant—that she 
might possibly find work in our town. While she was expressing 
her gratitude Sam touched my arm. 

‘If you'll ex-cuse me, sir, there’s Bill ’Ooper just gone by. 
P’raps she’d like to say a word to’im now you're ’ere.” 

I nodded; and shortly after Bill ’Ooper entered, grinning 
and shamefaced. As soon as I told her who he was, the 
Frenchwoman seized his hands and smothered them with kisses ; 
and if ever I saw a man in torment that man was Bill ’Ooper. 

“Ere, ’ere, ’old on, missis,” he gasped. ‘“ That’s quite 
enough o’ that, ex-cuse me.” 

“* Qu’est-ce qu'il dit?’ asked Hortense in blissful ignorance. 

‘*He says he only did his duty. Acts of bravery are noth- 
ing to him.” The previous winter I had seen Bill’Ooper weep 
during a gale; and Sam told a darker story about the late 
Mrs. ’Ooper’s actually having beaten her lord. 

Mlle. Vaillant let go the little man and reached out for her 
fat silver watch and begged me to present it to her preserver. 
I did so, but Bill ’Ooper’s manner was not encouraging; it 
was not even gracious. 

**You tell ’er I don’t warnt it,’”’ he snarled. And I trans- 
lated to the effect that the gallant seaman’s reward lay in the 
satisfaction of having saved so charming a woman; while Sam 
and Mrs. Waters rallied the rescuer on his want of courtesy. 

‘I don’t care,” he bellowed. “I tell ye, I wunt ’ave it. 
Why, she’ll be warntin’ for to marry me next.” 

“Ye can se// it, yer cuckoo, can’t ye?” shouted Sam. “I 
lay if she’d offered ye money ye’d ha’ took it fast enough.” 

The argument prevailed; Bill took the watch and—his de- 
parture, as Bob returned with Paul Dupont. 
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I think she was happy enough in my friend’s household. 
Madame Dupont is a dear soul, and took endless pains to make 
her understand the rudiments of English. Certainly Hortense 
was an artiste in the kitchen; and as long as she cooked for 
Paul I never refused an invitation to dinner. 

The Duponts are Catholics, and I generally reckon to sup- 
ply them with fish on days of abstinence. One Friday morn- 
ing as the Snowdrop (Sam’s smack, on which Bill ’Ooper works) 
had not gone off, I employed Bill to scull me out to a favorite 
fishing-ground; and it was there that he opened his mind to 
me on a momentous topic. 

“I see that there foring party again last night. What ye 
might call a ham’able party, don’t ye think, sir?” 

This, in plain English, meant that for nearly two months 
Bill had now been casting eyes at the fair Hortense. 

He continued: “I nodded to’er, an’ she to me; an’, a’ter 
a bit, she fetches out what I thought was a cake o’ ’bacca an’ 
’ands it tome. Goes to bite off a corner”—Bill pulled a pite- 
ous face—“ an’ it were this ’ere choc’late stuff.’ 

“Sold the watch yet?” I asked airily. 

“Well, sir, ast yourself the question. If I was to be ’ard 
up at any time, p’raps I might; though—well, ’twouldn’t be 
more’n middlin’ civil, a’ter she’d give it to me as a keepsake.” 

** Sort of love token, eh?” 

**No, no, master,” growled old Bill. ‘I’ve been done over 
a@ woman once; an’ I’ve said to Sam Kemp many’s the time 
since my missis’s bin dead: ‘Old Sam, if ever you ’ear o’ me 
warntin’ to git married, you take an’ do somethin’ as’ll git ye 
seven year, an’ then go an’ swear it was me done it. J shan’t 
say I never.’” 

“But a smart fellow like you ought to have scores of 
chances. I saw you on the cliff last Sunday, a howling swell 
in a starched collar and a new necktie.” 

Bill simpered. “Yes; no doubt there’s a many I might 
*ave for the askin’. Ye see, sir, a’ter my old woman ’ooked it, 
I started to save up, an’ I’ve got a matter o’ a few pound in 
the post-office, through takin’ o’ Sam’s advice. A better mate 
than Sam Kemp never catched fish. But ’ow I come to wear 
that collar as you talk on—one day, when I was goin’ past 
Mosseer Dewpong’s, she hollers out to me: ‘Hay! Pst! Mos- 
seer Beelupah!’ (That’s ’ow she says my name.) I stops, an’ 
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then she comes out wi’ that there scarf as you see me wearin’ 
Sunday. ‘Me make it you,’ she says. An’I took that to 
mean she made it for me. So rememberin’ what you was 
pleased to say when she offered me the watch, I took it, an’ 
‘thank ye, mum,’ I says. 

‘Well, when I showed it to Sam, ’e says: ‘Now we shall 
ha’ to git ye a collar, Bill.’ An’ so, Saturday night, ’im an’ . 
me went down Jackson’s an’ bought one for sixpence ’a’penny. 
So Sam says, a’ter I’d fitted it on round at ’is ’ouse: ‘ Now,’ 
’e says, ‘if you take an’ leave off that there old guernsey to- 
morrer—if it’s a warm day, mind—the scarf’ll just about show 
up like the sun through a fog.’ So that’s ’ow you come to 
see me. An’—an’—h’m—so you thought I looked middlin’ 
well, sir, ex-cuse me?” 

“And she saw you, did she, Bill?” 

“So ’appened I was passin’ the Carthlic Church just as she 
was comin’ out, fust thing in the mornin’.” 

‘And you did a bit of courting, eh?” 

“Me a-coortin’? No, sir; I'll be nobody’s slave but my 
own.” 

“But she’s very fond of you, Bill. Madame Dupont told 
me so,” 

” The old man stared. ‘ Never!” he answered; but his tone 
was not convincing. 

“But, of course,” I added brutally, “if you’re determined 
not to get spliced, you ought to give some one else a show. 
There’s Sam and old Tom Keam—both widowers and worth 
plenty of money—and young Bert Holden, a bachelor and a 
very good-looking fellow.” 

‘Sam an’ Tom ain’t got much ’pinion o’ married life,” 
said the old man with lofty confidence. ‘‘An’ Rumpy ’Olden 
—'e ain’t got a brass farden’, an’ owes for the last new pair 
o’ sea boots ’e ’ad; an’ a beer score at the ‘ Pig’s ’Ead’ as 
well.” 

“* Still, there are other men. I'll tell Madame—” 

Bill spluttered, stammered, and reddened. “ Well, sir, I—” 

He looked so nonplussed that I was moved. Our pile of 
fish was growing, and Bill was threading them on a piece 
of wire as he cleaned them. 

“Look here,” I said. ‘‘We shan’t want any more. As 
soon as we get ashore, trot round and leave these with my 
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compliments. You'll probably see Hortense, and can tell her 
yourself that it’s no go.” 

Obviously Bill was relieved. But, as we separated later, he 
assumed the demeanor of profound mystery so dear to his 
kind. “ Over that little matter you an’ me was talkin’ about,” 
he said in a stage whisper, ‘‘ not to mention no names—it’d 
_ be a kindness on your part, ex-cuse me, sir, not to say nahe 
thin’ to the lady "bout me an’—you know who; J sh’ll be 
able to make that right.” 

A week later I came across Bill ’Ooper tarring dredge- 
meshes, and snatching furtive glances at Hortense, who was 
seated on a distant breakwater. Sam Kemp had told me that 
thrice lately Bill had appropriated the prawns that happened 
to come up in the shrimp-net, and after carefully boiling them 
had conveyed them away mysteriously; so I presumed the 
love-affair was not yet quashed. 

I looked from one to the other. “Why not?” I asked 
myself. 

I said something in French which made Hortense color 
charmingly and then follow me to Bill’s side. Then I played 
intermediary. 

On the following Sunday the banns were published; and 
every day, for the next three weeks, Sam Kemp—backing his 
remarks with many wise saws and modern instances—lectured 
Bill ’ Ooper on the duty of relf-assertion on a husband’s part. 

The great day came. I was to give away the bride, and 
Sam—who openly held that some Catholics were “almost as 
good as Christians”—had consented to be “best man.” But 
when Hortense, supported by Madame Dupont and myself, 
arrived at the church, Bill ’Ooper was not forthcoming. Sam 
Kemp fingered his cap uncomfortably and mumbled: “I b’lieve 
old Bill’s gone an’ made away with ‘isself; straight I do. At 
bottom, ’e ’ad that “orror o’ females (these ladies ’Il ex-cuse 
me) that ’e’d sooner do anythin’ than commit matteromony.” 

“Oh, go and look for him, and hurry him up, there’s a 
good fellow”; I said impatiently. I hadn’t the heart to arouse 
the Frenchwoman’s anxiety; and her mistress, putting her off 
with some plausible excuse, led her into the priest’s house, 
while I went to help hunt up the bridegroom. By three 
o’clock I had searched sheds, boats, back-yards, chicken- houses, 
public-houses unavailingly, and was returning to the church 
when I ran across Sam again. 
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“TI got ’im,” he said. 

“ Where?” 

“Don’t you go near ’im, sir; ’e’s ’most tarrified to death 
*E’s bin up at the ‘ Rose’ since six o’clock this mornin’.” This 
was a hostelry four miles inland... “ Now ’e’s a-waitin’ for me 
at the ‘ Queen’s.’” 

“‘What’s wrong with the old fool?”’ 

“It was this way, sir. I knowed’e ’adn’t gone off to-day, 
*cause I see all the boats out. An’ I knowed ’e’d slep’ in ’is 
bed an’ gone out middlin’ early, for ’is front door was open at 
five o’clock. A’ter I left you at the church I see Smith, the 
baker, in ’is cart, an’ ’e said ’ow ’e’d seen Bill at the ‘ Rose.’ 
I goes along the road, an’. just ’appens of ’im comin’ ’ome. 
‘What sort o’ caper do ye call this?’ I says. ‘Why,’ ’e says, 
‘I ’ad a dream.’ ‘Yes,’ I says, ‘dreamt ’ow ye ’ad two 
penn’orth o’ sense for. once, an’ the hidear give ye a fright, 
bein’ strange to ye.’ 

“Ye see, I felt middlin’ mad to think ’e’d made a pair o’ 
fools o’ you an’ me, so to speak it; an’ a’ter I’d put on my 
gaff-tawps’l clothes an’ all. No, ’e ain’t drunk; it appears ’e’d 
bin dreamin’ ’is old woman stood at the foot o’ the bed, an’ 
’ollered: ‘Do you warnt me to come an’ ’aunt you every 
night?’ Now ’e will ’ave it as it’s a warnin’ not to git mar- 
ried. ’E says ’ow Job Foreman’s mother ’ad a dream as meant 
somethin’; an’ she went contrairy—an’ blam’ ’f ’er ’usband’s 
boat didn’t go down, an’ ’im in it. An’ that’s true, too, 
*cause—”’ 

I nipped in the bud the digression I saw coming. “‘ Listen 
to me, old Sam ”—and lowering my voice I spoke earnestly for 
some minutes. Then we parted; he to look after his old mate; 
I to leave a message for Father Ross, arranging the marriage 
for the following morning, and subsequently to seek out a 
deus ex machina—Ern Hadlow, by name. 

Ern had been in the navy, and might have got promotion 
if he had not considered beer preferable. When he is at work, 
it is before the mast on a Shields’ collier. He can play any 
instrument from an organ to a jew’s-harp; mend anything 
from a typewriter to an engine-boiler; sing anything from 
Italian opera to Moody and Sankey; recite anything from 
Shakespeare to Bernard Shaw; imitate anything or anybody. 

found him at the “ Pig’s Head,” and to him I opened my 
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grief; and his pregnant wink and confident: ‘“ You may rely 
On me, sir,” sent me to bed with a heart free from care. 

I was dressing the next morning, when I heard Sam’s 
voice outside my beach-shed. ‘Come in,” I cried; and he 
entered, purple with laughter. 

“TI consider you an’ young Ern ’Adlow ought to ’ave a 
medal, sir,” he gurgled. ‘‘ You for ’atchin’ of it, an’ ’im for 
carr’in’ of it through.’’ 

“Oho!” I chuckled. ‘“ Let’s hear.” 

** Ah, but I mustn’t stop, ’cause Bill ’Ooper’s a-waitin’ in my 
kitchen; only I see ye come down the beach, an’ thinks I, 
‘I must just ’ave ’alf a word with ’im.’ Bill come round 
about fower o’clock this mornin’. ‘I’ve ’ad such a turn,’ ’e 
says. ‘My missis ’as bin again.’ ‘ Bill,’ I says, ‘you'll ha’ to 
take and knock off wi’ the rum.’ ‘’Old you ’ard,’ ’e says, 
‘this warn’t no rum, nor yet no dream. Why, I tell ye, she 
come an’ stood there at the foot o’ the bed. Know ’ow she 
used to sneeze? It was that as woke me,’ ’e says. Young 
Ern, ’e remembered it; an’ it appears ’e remembered some of 
’er words, too; for Bill, ’e swears ’ow she stood an’ ’ollered: 
‘You ’alf bred monkey, you; listen to me, afore I cut yer 
liver out.’ (Jest the very way she always used to begin on 
the poor ole feller.) ‘Why didn’t ye git married to the French- 
woman as I warned ye?’ ‘ Well,’ says Bill—all of a shake, 
I'll be bound—‘I thought you never warnted me to.’ ‘You 
poor, silly, soft sawney,’ she says (that was another of ’er lov- 
in’ words, as young Ern ’ad remembered—she was a Tartar, I 
tell ye; an’ can’t Ern take ’er off toa T?) ‘I meant ye 
should marry ’er. This is yer last chance, mind’; an’ off she 
goes—’e goes, I ’ad ought to say—an’ Bill laid shiverin’ till 
daylight. 

** An’ now what do you think ’e’s arg’in’ the p’int with ’is- 
self about? Why, ’e will ’ave it ’ow it was a bit o’ spite o’ 
‘is old woman’s. ‘She’s jealous o’ me bein’ independent,’ ’e 
says; ‘an’ warnts to see me tied up‘again.’ ‘Ah, but,’ I says, 
‘you got to risk that. Better ’ave a little trouble wi’ this new 
un than ’ave th’ old un comin’ back, night a’ter night, for to 
pester ye.’ ‘In course o’ time,’ ’e says, ‘there mightn’t be 
much difference.’ ‘Oh, yes, there would be,’ I says. ‘This 
*ere foring party, if ever she do take to naggin’—which I doubt, 
mind—you won’t understand ’er, whatever she says to ye; an’ 
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you'll be able to sarce back as much as ye like, an’ she can’t 
trip ye up.’” 

This argument clinched the matter; the wedding took place 
without a hitch, and I don’t believe there is a happier couple 
anywhere than Bill ’Ooper and his wife. 


II. 


Three months after her marriage, a cheap day- trip gave Hor- 
tense an opportunity of going to London in search of her friends 
in Soho. 

Two days after the excursion I was on the beach when the 
crew of the Snowdrop came ashore from shrimping; and Sam 
Kemp and Bill ’Ooper hailed me effusively. I hinted at an 
adjournment to the “ Pig’s Head,” for I was all agog to know 
how the strangers had fared in Babylon; but Sam remarked: 
** You'll ex—cuse me, sir; Bill don’t stop for no drink now, 
when ’e comes ashore, without it’s late tides. ’Is missis’]l ’ave 
a cup o’ tea ready for ’im. Why, there she is at the door.” 

When we entered Bill’s habitation a little later we found 
him washed, shaven, and changed, and smoking his pipe, on 
one side of a spotless hearth, while his wife, white-capped and 
brandishing her eternal knitting, sat opposite. 

**So you’ve been to London, Hortense?’ I observed, as she 
placed an ash-tray at my elbow. Even I am not allowed to 
throw my matches in the fender. 

Up went her hands. ‘‘Ah, monsieur! Zef I ’ave souffert!” 

“Like London, Bill?” 

And Bill ’Ooper made answer: “ Well, sir, since you ast me, 
it’s the fust time, an’, as I says to my old skipper ’ere, comin’ 
’ome, it’ll be the last.’ 

Sam looked out of the corners of his eyes at the little man, 
as a full-rigged ship looks at a barge, and began the yarn with- 
out more ado. “Ye see, sir, our missis ’ere bein’ foring, an’ 
Bill ’Ooper—dezn’ Bill ’Ooper, I promist I’d go up with ’em, 
me knowin’ London—Cannin’ Town, at any rate—middlin’ well. 
So far as Charin’ Crost we was all right, ’cept for Bill gettin’ 
*isself laughed at in the carriage for sayin’ we must ha’ got a 
fair wind, ’cause she went along so fast. Never been in a train 
afore, poor soul; nor yet a steamboat. 

‘*Gits out at London, an’ outside the station ast a p’liceman 
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where Berwick Street, Soho, was. Tells us to bear round bya 
church till we come to a circus an’ then ast again. We kep’ 
on, but couldn’t see nahthin’ like a circus ora fair; an’ last of 
all Bill says: ‘I are that dry’; an’ the end of it was, we went 
into a flarin’ great public, twenty times as big as the ‘ Pig’s 
*Ead.’ An’ it turned out the landlady was a Frenchy.” 

** Ah, yes”; cried Hortense. ‘“‘ We spik French togezzair, 
and—” 

“Speak French?” roared Sam. ‘If ever I ’eared two wo- 
men’s tongues go, one agin the other—an’ me an’ ’im starin’ 
at each other like any pair o’ fools. Thinks I: ‘ Lucky for 
Bill ’e ain’t French, an’ ’is new:missis what the old un was for 
chin-music.’ There was good come out of it, though, for the 
landlady sent a potman to show us where the street was.” 

““Oh! zees Ber-vick Strreet?” Again Mrs. ’Ooper’s hands 
went up. 

“Then, thinks I, we’re back in Petticut Lane, where I was 
robbed of a silk wrapper an’ six shillin’s, fowerty years ago’; 
an’ if Petticut Lane ain’t moved up there, they’ve built the fel- 
ler one to it. Jews by the score; foreigners by the thousand; 
an’ the ’ollerin’, an’ the stench, az’ the horange-peel an’ green- 
stuff under-foot! Both sides o’ the road there was barrers, an’ 
women without a bit o’ ’at on, turnin’ the taikle over. Then 
one feller ’ad a hyster-stall, an’ when me an’ Bill stopped to 
squint, ’e ’ollered: ‘Sixpence a dozen; Ryal Natives!’ ‘Why, 
yer liar, we can’t sell Ryals less’n ten bob a hundred,’ I says. 
‘ They’re ’"Mericans; an’ I’ve picked ’em-.off the beach by the 
thousand when I served on a whaler, an’ nobody to stop ye.’ 
Never see a feller so took down in yer life.” 

Sam paused to cut up some tobacco, and Bill ’Ooper took 
up the tale: ““So when we found this ’ere ’ouse, the parties 
was moved away. ‘Name o’ Roche?’I says. ‘ Comprong par,’ 
they says; an’ then she ’ad a go at ’em, an’—” 

Sam knocked down the finger which Bill was pointing at 
his wife. ‘“‘ Better by ’alf let me spin the yarn, old ship-mate. 
An’ so, by this time we wanted a bit o’ dinner, an’ the missis 
’ere stops outside of a shop where”—I could see that Sam 
only repressed a shudder with difficulty—‘“they ’ad—well, sich 
things as foringers might like. She starts to go in, ’im foller- 
in’; but I says: ‘Bill; you'll ex—cuse me, but the sort o’ taikle 
they sell in them shops don’t agree wi’ my constitootion. I’m 
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a-goin’ into that there public over the way, an’ there you'll 
find me when you an’ your missis ’ave finished.’ 

“Over I goes; pint o’ beer an’-crust o’ bread an’ cheese. 
Publican a very civil feller, an’ no great opinion o’ foringers. 
Looks ’ard at me. ‘Shell-back, I lay,’ ’e says. An’ it turned 
out ’e’d bin ship’s carpenter, an’ second mate too, in ’is time; 
quite a youngish chap, too. ’E stands treat, an’ then me; an’ 
still Bill ’Ooper never come; an’ thinks I: ‘’E’s a-bustin’ of 
*isself wi’ them there kickshaws.’ But you: know me; if I say 
I'll be so-an’-so, sich-an’-sich a time, I’m sure to be there. 
So I waited, ’ad some more goes o’ beer an’ rum, fust ’im pay- 
in’, an’ then me; an’ it come to fower o’clock, an’ me thinkin’ 
*twarn’t only two. 

‘‘When I come to tell the publican about Bill, ’e says, 
‘This ’ere’s a queer neighbor’ood; if I was you I should go 
across an’ ’ave a look.’ 

' £*Soon said, soon done. Goes into the shop an’ there was 
the dirtiest foringer ever I see—cuttin’ up sandviches! I ’ol- 
lered at ’im, for to make ’im sensible, an’ then it turned out 
’e could talk English. ‘See that passage?’ ’e says; an’ I see 
there was another glass door as opened into a sort o’ halley- 
way. ‘The lady was ’avin’ ’er dinner,’ ’e says, ‘when she 
started up an’ run through there, singin’ out to somebody; an’ 
’er ’usband went a’ter ’er. Matter not to me,’ ’e says, grinnin’ 
like a Choinese monkey; ‘’ave already paid.’ 

“Out I goes into the halley, into another, then into a street, 
turns right, then left—an’ then was as lost as if it was a fog. 
Asks fower or foive people if they’d seen Bill, but they only 
laughed; then thinks I: ‘I'll go back to the public.’ Well, do 
you think I could remember the name o’ Berwick? Though 
I’ve bin ashore there times out o’ number. An’ dark comin’ 
on, too! Goes fust this way an’ then that, for a couple o’ 
hours; an’ last of all I took thought to ask a bobbie was there 
a sort o’ Petticut Lane round them parts. ’E laughs. ‘You 
mean Berwick Street,’ ’e says. ‘Cut through there; take ye 
straight into it.’ What think o’ that? 

“Goes in the public ’ouse. ‘Well, well,’ says the chap; ‘I 
are glad you’ve come back. ’Seems there was a Jew boy come 
in the other bar, time you an’ me was yarnin’. Said ’e warnted 
a sailor man, an’ the barman ’e ’oofed ’im out. Set down 
again; p’raps ’e’ll come back.’ Gits talkin’ again, an presently 
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’e says: ‘I don’t like the looks o’ this, old brother. If that 
kid, or else your mate, don’t very soon show up, I'll go to 
the p’lice station with you.’ ’Adn’t ’ardly spoke when a bar- 
man puts ‘is ’ead through the curtain. ‘’Ere’s that foring 
nipper again, sir,’ ’e says to ’is boss. ‘’Old ’im,’ I sings out; 
an’ they brings ’im into the s’loon-bar. ‘Lady from country 
warnt you,’ ’e says. 

“‘My mate puts on ’is ’at an’ coat—quite the genelman— 
‘*Oid ’ard,’ ’e says. ‘I’m a-goin’ to see this through’; an’ 
comes along of us. Boy takes us through streets an’ courts an’ 
halleys to a rare big ’ouse, an’ up no end o’ stairs, dark as 
pitch. Any amount o’ ’ollerin’ goin’ on up aloft; foringers 
all talkin’ one again the other. Went up the last flight, an’ 
come into a room where there was a dozen or more women— 
one on ’em dead, or pret’ near; our missis kneelin’ ’longside, 
with a little slip of a gal clingin’ to ’er dress—an’ old Bill 
’Ooper lookin’ like a fightin’ man an’ wantin’ to pitch into two 
Frenchmen. 

“I up fist an’ cut one on ’em ’ead over ’eels, an’ then ’e 
sheered off; but my _ publican collared the other one—an’ ’e 
turned out to be the ’usband.”’ 

Sam drained his glass, and I looked bewilderedly to Hortense 
for an explanation—which she quickly gave me. It seemed she 
had caught sight of an old acquaintance passing the door with 
the boy who was ultimately sent in search of Sam. Rushing 
in pursuit she had learned that the daughter of a mutual friend 
lay near at hand, dying of consumption and want; whereupon 
Hortense had despatched the boy to Sam’s public , house, and, 
with her husband, had followed the woman to a garret in the 
worst part of Soho. It was the old story; the girl was the 
wife and victim of one of a class of scoundrel aliens with whom 
the magistrates are beginning to deal smartly. 

‘And mon p'tit mari /!’’—Hortense looked proudly at Bill 
’Ooper—“’E ’ave be so brave when zees /éche—zees brute— 
"ave demanded to me some money.” 

“Ye see,” said Bill blushing, ‘‘I was out o’ my bearin’s in 
every shape an’ form; an’ when the boy come back, an’ said 
Sam warn’t there, I wanted to come away. She sent the boy 
out for wine an’ victuals for the poor gal, but it was too late; 
an’ some on ’em said ’ow the doctor ’ad give up comin’. It 
got darker an’ darker; then all of a sudden the ’usband come 
‘’ome—'im an’ a mate. An what was it they said, missis?” 
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From old intimacy with the neighborhood I knew that on 
seeing an unwonted display of luxuries, they had pitched a 
fawning story, alternating between whines and threats. 

**So she ’anded me the purse, an’ sent the nipper a’ter Sam 
again. Well, there was a little ’un—pretty little gal; you’ll see 
°er—’’ 

** Might ha’ knowed you'd give the tale away,” thundered 
Sam. ‘An’ me keepin’ it as a surproise for ’im. This poor 
soul, sir, ’ad a young un as she wanted sent away from ’er 
father, which was a middlin’ bad lot; an’ the missis ’ere ast 
Bill if ’e’d be willin’ they should ’dopt the little un.” 

“Yes”; admitted Bill. ‘ An’I says: “‘’Dopt nobody; lets 
us get away from ’ere alive; we can’t ’elp other folkses trou- 
bles.” 

Hortense left the room, and Sam resumed: “Me an’ the 
publican see through it all in a jiff; bless ye, ’e knowed the 
pair on ’em. But I must say I never felt so proud of a wo- 
man as I did o’ Bill’s missis. (Jest as well not say so afore 
’er, for, wi’ the best of ’em, ye never know but what they’ll 
round on ye some time or other, an’ throw yer words in yer 
face.) It was like a stage-play; all this dirt an’ stink an’ 
’ollerin’ goin’ on round ’er; the room ‘bout ten foot square, 
an’ no furniture except rags, vermin, an’ a taller candle; she 
’oldin’ this dyin’ person wi’ one ’and, an’ the nipper wi’ the 
other, an’ lookin’ round to ast the people not to make sich a 
blazin’ row—for all the women in the ’ouse ’ad come to spy, 
I reckon—an’ ’er as clean as a new yacht, an’ not used to 
rough comp’ny, an’ come straight from a clean ’ouse like this 
"ere, wi’ the smell o’ the sea an’ the country—well, there, it 
worked my blood up. 

“*Qut o’ this,’ I says to them women. ‘Adley vous ong’; 
an’ off they went. But my mate—strong, powerful young chap 
as ever man-handled a crew o’ mutineers—’e wouldn’t let the 
*usband go. Then I see the missis cross ’erself an’ kiss the 
poor creature, an’—an’— There wasawayto die! There was 
a place—”’ Old Sam is tough and brutal in the rind, but very 


tender at the core; and he had just outlined a picture that 
was new to North Ham, sordid though some of its annals be. 
He blinked his eyes and resumed: 

“Then she turns upon Bill, with ’er ’and still on the kid. 
“No mother now,’ she says; ‘no one to keep her from—this’— 
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an’ she p’inted at the dead gal. An’ then”—Sam smacked 
our host’s shoulder so that the little man squirmed—“ my dear 
old mate ’ere says: ‘Bring ’er along; lets us be father and 
mother to ’er.’ 

“Wi’ that the father, as could talk English fast enough, 
sings out: ‘You not take my daughter if you not give me 
money for ’er’; an’ I was ’bliged to ’oller: ‘Bash ’im, ship- 
mate, do, for Gawd’s sake/’ for J couldn’t ’it ’im while some 
one else was ’oldin’ of ’im. 

“** Money?’ says this ’ere publican. ‘/’// gi’ you some 
money. Ain’t I see you kickin’ of ’er ’cause she ’adn’t got 
nahthin’ to give ye? You got to deal wi’ British seamen now ; 
not women an’ members o’ Parlyment an’ missionaries as you 
can ’ocuss’; an’, pon my soul, I thought ’e was a-shakin’ the 
life out of ’im; ye could ’ear ’is bones rattle. ‘Give ’em 
nahthin’,’ ’e says, when missis got talkin’ ’bout the burial. 
‘Leave me yer address, ’case there’s a inquest; I’ll see the 
parish authorities about the funeral. Now come on ’ome an’ 
’ave a bit o’ supper; my missis’ll rig the kid out, if you’re 
bent on takin’ of ’er. Once on board the train, possession’ll 
be ten p’ints o’ the law; if we stop ’ere we'll ’ave the p’lice 
round, an’ all manner o’ foolery for puttin’ honest sailors in 
the wrong.’ ’Z£ was a man an’ a ’alf. I’m a-goin’ to send ’im 
a hunderd hysters to-morrer if I ve. 

*** Now, you swab,’ ’e says to the Frenchman. ‘This fist, 
as ’as ’ammered men, can ’ammer a rat; so you mind an’ stop 
’ere till we’re clear o’ the ’ouse.’ So away we come, ’ad our 
supper, an’ ’e put us in the train; an’ there’s the little un 
asleep upstairs; an’ I ’ope she’ll be a blessin’ to Bill. 

Luckily there was no inquest, and as the father’s flight put 
police proceedings out of the question, Mr. and Mrs. ’Ooper’s 
peace is not disturbed by threats of another visit to London. 











THE ISLAND OF ACHILL. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 






HE island of Achill lies off the coast of Mayo, be- 
| tween Clew Bay and Blacksod Bay, its huge head- 
lands breasting the rollers from Newfoundland. 
A six or eight hours’ journey from Dublin on 
. =a the Midland Great Western Railway will take 
you there. Leaving Mallarany the train approaches the sound 
through mountain gorges, purple with heather and tufted with 
the vivid green of ferns, a blaze of color when the sun is shin- 
ing or when the atmosphere is warm. and golden, but in cloudy 
weather overwhelmed by the sullen gloom of the rough black 
bog that climbs the sides of the hills to their crags on top, 
Great were the forests that have left these slopes as if ploughed 
by Titans, the earth thrown up in black bosses, capped with 
rank grass of a somber green. Travelers press to the carriage 
window as the shifting mountain heads and steeps appear, fold 
and unfold, and are swept apart by openings of the Atlantic, 
distances of ocean crags and the ghostly outlines of islands. 
Winding on, as if boring for the first time through a virgin wil- 
derness of unsurpassable grandeur and beauty, the train stops 
at Achill Sound, a “long car” carries you over a sturdy iron 
bridge, bastioned by solid granite walls, and you cross with 
ease the late dreaded ford or ferry where the Atlantic, strug- 
gling in a narrow pass to maintain possession of Achill as one 
of its islands, long dealt death to the natives and their infre- 
quent visitors. 

Achill is the largest island off the Irish Coast, in extent 
fifteen miles by twelve, eighty miles in circumference, and con- 
taining forty-six thousand four hundred and one statute acres, 
One side is well sheltered, the other is a range of precipitous 
cliffs. The greatest promontories are Achill Head in the south- 
west and Saddle Head at the entrance of Blacksod Bay. The 
highest mountains are Coraan, 2,254 feet above sea level, Slieve- 
more, and Merral with a precipice of 700 feet. There is very 
little arable land, and that is chiefly in the valleys and near the 
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shores, yet in 1891 the population was 4,677, and is said to be 
increasing despite the constant stream of emigration to America. 

The life of the people is one of labor under difficult condi- 
tions. While the men, girls, and youths are away earning at 
the harvesting and hop-picking in Scotland and England to pay 
the debts that Mother Earth will not acknowledge—the rent, 
the bag of meal, and other necessaries from the agent’s store— 
the mature women and little children work on the patches of 
poor ground between the expanses of bog, gathering the wrack 
from the rocks and strands, and carrying it on their backs, or 
on the backs of their donkeys and horses, to manure the land 
which can scarcely be coaxed to give even a small return for 
their toil; also ‘‘saving” the turf, a tedious undertaking, the 
failure of which would leave the fireside cold and dark in the 
nights of winter. So much can be seen from the roads, supply- 
ing striking ‘‘ incidents” for the artist, groups of the toilers, 
waywardly picturesque as to form and color, pathetic in human 
interest, fit subjects for the pencil of a Millet; and charmed 
by so much pastoral beauty one wishes to see an interior giv- 
ing a more intimate knowledge of the life of a people. 

With this desire at heart I walked above the Dugort strand, 
along the green level which in winter storms must form bottom 
for a high tide of the Atlantic, and paused near a long, low, 
thatched dwelling, a sort of fortress cottage, thatch tied down 
with stones, atiny, high-set window evidently designed to ex- 
clude the unwelcome winter wave. A figure appeared at the 
door, Eastern of aspect, a large, dark woman in richly colored 
garments, skirt of the island style, woolen of a resplendent hue 
between cardinal and crimson, suggesting the “scarlet twice 
dyed ” of the vesture of Aaron the prophet, trimmed with three 
rows of black braid round and above the hem, which gave it a 
more picturesque value, as did also the long striped apron that 
fell like a stole, almost to her feet. A square shawl drawn 
round her shoulders and a kerchief looped round her black hair 
helped still further to give her the air of an Eastern. 

Attracted by her friendly looks and dignified movements we 
drew near and got into conversation with her, observing all the 
time the fine aspect of the woman, her handsome, feminine 
features, pale “ matte” skin, gray-blue eyes with dark settings, 
and the thick dark hair parted above her low brows. Such 
women might Rachel and Naomi have been, though there was 
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nothing of the Jewish type about this daughter of Erin. I soon 
learned that she had a large family, that two of her girls were 
gone harvesting, and I had to thank her for several other bits 
of information, for instance that the syllable “du” prefixed to 
some names of districts in Achill, as Dugort, Duagh, Duega, 
Dukanella, signifies “‘sand,” garden of sand, ford of sand, etc.; 
and I believed her, remembering the Sand Dunes, and the tales 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Her manner was courteous and 
composed, while she expressed herself with the force and quaint- 
ness of one accustomed to think in a foreign language, and to 
translate her thoughts into the language of her visitor. 

As we were talking a voice called to her to invite the 
stranger in, and following her into the interior of her dwelling 
I was introduced to a roughly flagged floor, a three-legged pot 
on the flags above red-turf embers, a dresser with delft, a bed 
with a red woolen coverlet, a long spinning wheel, stools, and 
benches from which some members of the family rose as we came 
in. The master of the house, a hardy-featured fisherman clad 
in gray frieze, bade us welcome, and directed his wife—aside, 
in Irish—to offer us milk, which she did, in generous measure. 
The half-dozen boys and girls of different ages were all well 
dressed, like their parents, in material, manufactured by their 
mother, of wool from the island sheep. One small girl of five 
wore a pink cotton frock looking fresh from the ironing table, 
her little white underskirt, her curly fair hair, and bare feet 
and legs, all equally neat and clean. As we sipped our milk, 
our host discoursed of the facilities and impossibilities of the 
girdling Atlantic for the fishermen of this coast; want of a se- 
cure landing pier, lack of proper boats, practically denying them 
the wealth of the bountiful ocean at their doors. 

Suddenly a deep sigh of animal satisfaction caused me to 
turn my head, and I became aware that a number of beasts 
were comfortably tucked up in fresh green bedding at the lower 
end of the house, only a stone trench separating their quarter 
from the rest of the dwelling. Three cows, two calves,a don- 
key, and a dog had all been made happy for the night as part 
of the family, the cattle pléentifully supplied with supper of the 
long green weeds freshly taken from the potato drills. I learned 
afterwards from one who knows the people well that this hous- 
ing of the animals with care equal to that bestowed on human- 
ity is a primitive custom which, if it dies hard in Achill, is to 
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be defended on reasonable grounds. It originated in the neces- 
sity for warmth, protection, safety for the property on which 
life for the humans so much depended, not to speak of the 
affection and sympathy felt for the dumb creatures who are their 
daily companions. One has only to cast a glance towards the 
near strand with its low sandy sweep, and to imagine it invaded 
by an Atlantic high tide in a winter hurricane, to realize how 
easily cattle might be carried away by mountainous waves roll- 
ing up the low land. The strong walls of the fortress-dwelling 
from time immemorial sheltered these companions and friends 
of man, which, by his care, were saved from becoming the prey 
of storm-waves, wreckers, coast-robbers, and other depredating 
enemies in time of petty warfare. Granting the strange condi- 
tions, the beasts were more nicely disposed of as members of 
this household than is imaginable by critics who have never 
witnessed the like arrangements. 

Invited to return the next day to receive a lesson in the 
use of the long spinning wheel that spins the wool, I perceived 
during my second visit to this house that above the beasts’ 
apartment strong cross beams were placed so as to form a safe 
Stowage quarter for halters, ropes, baskets, and many another 
article for uses of daily industry; also, that two little triangular 
mangers occupied convenient corners, and that these were at- 
tractive to the laying hens, in the absence of pony or ass, who 
might require an indoor repast secure from the enslaughts of 
rain or whirlwind. In some places, however, we found small 
outhouses newly built where encouragement had been given for 
a new departure, and we were assured that five years hence 
the presence of the friendly brute under the roof of his master 
would, in all probability, be a thing of the past. 

One’s first impressions in Achill are all of the marvelous 
grandeur and beauty of nature in this isolated, sea-girdled, 


‘mountainous fragment of our earth’ssurface. Heart-widening and 


soul-invigorating is the immensity of the deeply colored ocean, 
shifting and changing from gray to blue, from blue to purple, 
from purple to green, with its many golden creeks and bays, 
ranges of distant mountains rising above and beyond the giant 
headlands; the islands, near and far, majestic, ponderous, or 
faery-like, leaving void, despite their presence, the infinite 
openings of the Atlantic, and suggesting, with their aerial 
changes of expression, the visible nearness of spiritual regions 
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unexplored. Rapt away from the presence of humanity, one 
walks through glamor, and one accepts Sir John Franklin’s 
statement that in no part of the world had he beheld a splen- 
dor of scenery to compete with this; remembering that another 
famous traveler named it as one of the four supreme examples 
of scenic sublimity to be found on our globe. Apprehension 
of beauty being the first experience, the next will be a keen 
sense of increase of bodily health and consequent exaltation of 
spirit, from the magic of the bracing and balmy air so im- 
pregnated with ozone, so sweet with a thousand perfumes 
mingled of sea-brine and flower-breath from the low-lying 
blooms along the sandy shores, that for a day or two you are 
almost overwhelmed by the bountiful powers that have seized 
you, soon feeling aware, however, of a succeeding buoyancy 
of mind and bodily lightness which bears you through many 
fatigues and carries you over difficulties. 

With and above all this must be, to the lover of his kind, 
the study of humanity in the native race that has abode here 
with little change of ways and customs, tending its flocks and 
herds, in the days of the Druids, of Moses, of St. Patrick, 
worshipping the sun, the Unknown God, or the gods that spoke 
to them in the elements. 


“Their ocean-God was Mananan Mac Lir,”’ 


sings Thomas Darcy Magee, and Bride was their queen of fire 
and song. The beings whom they shaped for themselves out 
of the misty hauntings of the supernatural common to all 
dwellers in high, remote regions, took character of their own 
peculiar imagination and belonged to their traditional history. 
The brilliant and magic-working Tuatha de Dannans, harp- 
players, songsters, artificers, colonists from Greece, once mas- 
ters of Ireland, feared by the plodding Firbolgs, whom they 
found hammering their iron in the valleys, and conquered in 
their turn by the soldierly Milesians, these are still admired 
and respected in the rock-fortresses and recesses of the cloud- 
capped mountains where, after defeat, they retired from their 
enemies behind their mystical cloud-veils, rather than quit the 
land of which they had proudly relinquished the visible mas- 
tership. Still dreaded are the mischievous powers of the fallen 
angels who, on the Archangel Michael’s appeal to the outraged 
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Creator, were allowed to find a refuge in Tir-nan-oge, in the 
heart of this earth, stayed from descent into infinite and eternal 
depths, “ remanded,” as the people say, and awaiting final sen- 
tence till the Day of Judgment. At all times the native race 
has realized that we live and die by the breath of the great 
God, whose voice is in the whirlwind, whose smile is on the 
crag of the mountain flooded with sunshine, whose frown is 
in the hollow overcast by portentous cloud-shadows. Their 
prayers, songs, and tales, uttered in their impressive ancient 
tongue, are full of the presence of an Almighty and all-per- 
vading God. Even their rare cruelties are Druidic, and their 
religious superstitions, if such there be, are relics of an older 
form of worship, welded, in all good faith, into the practices 
and beliefs of Christianity. On the subject of the supernatural 
they are as reticent as they are conservative, and they are wary 
of the inquisitive stranger who, having drawn forth confidence 
to gratify curiosity, would go away misunderstanding, and cast 
up his eyes at their benighted absurdity. A clever, keen wo- 
man said, looking at me critically: ‘‘ Fairies, is it? What do 
we know about them? A lady was here, and it was all fairies, 
fairies, fairies with her. Nothing would do her but fairies. An’ 
we had no fairies for her. She must ha’ been a fairy herself, I 
think, lookin’ for her people. But we couldn’t help her.” An 
intelligent man who had been out about the world, and was 
quite an up-to-date character, laughed at my pronunciation of 
Tir-nan-oge, and denied having ever heard of such a place. 
At last he exclaimed: “ Oh, you are trying to say Zyeer-nan- 
ocha /*’ O&€ course he knew the place where the fallen angels live, 
thim that took no part, and are detained underground “during 
his Majesty’s pleasure.” ‘“‘ Any one that has never been bap- 
tized can see them,” he said, ‘‘and it’s dangerous for any young 
people to come in their way.” 

It is impossible to persuade such a man of injury to Chris- 
tian faith by beliefs that have come to him down through the 
zons of time, with the varying voices of the winds, the scream 
of the eagle, the cries of the wild seabirds, and the constant 
mysterious movement in sky and on high crag, shiftings of the 
sailing cloudshapes, with their shadows on the mountain’s side 
and face. Landscape, air-scape, sea-scape are all alive with 
them. Man and his flocks and herds are not the only conscious 
creatures inhabiting this radiant, tempestuous world. God is 
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here easily understood to be almighty, where His presence is 
forced upon the spirit and realized every hour of the day and 
night. His works, innumerable and immeasurable, of kinds and 
fashions varied far beyond our mortal ken, who shall put a 
limit to them? This is what the cautious, prudent, if imagi- 
native Achill man would tell you if he could put into your 
suspicious ear an exposition of his knowledge drawn from intui= 
tion. ‘‘Sure Himself is able for anything!” must meanwhile 
stand in English for the eloquent words of Irish which your 
ignorance would not understand. ‘“ The best of the Irish is,” 
said one who spoke both languages well, ‘‘ that you can explain 
your mind in it so much better than in English.” It is in this 
language that they explain their minds to God, orthodox Chris- 
tians as they are, making such utterances of their own inspira- 
tion, to the God of Moses, to the Redeemer on the Cross, to 
favorite saint and guardian angel, to the tender, interceding 
Mother of their love, as gives pause to priest or parson who 
would rebuke or enlighten them. 

Arriving in Achill-on a Saturday evening, we expressed a 
wish to see the islanders in their chapel on Sunday, and our 
driver pulled us up ‘at a little white house, saying: ‘‘Here’s 
Father W. now, and he’ll tell you all about it.” <A young, 
bright, sunburned face appeared at a window, and in half a 
minute Father W was beside us. We had interrupted him 
at a task of whitewashing, which he afterwards assured us was 
the only use he ever made of a paint-brush in a spot offering 
so many subjects for a painter. Following his instructions we 
took a car next morning to the chapel of Dugort. A simple 
building whitewashed within and without, the interior whiteness 
was relieved by brown wood, lining the end wall behind the 
altar and the arched roof with its broad beams. The sunshine 
poured in with the mountain air through a wide-open window 
—a luxury unknown to the pious sufferers from the rigid rules of 
stained glass civilization. The people were well-dressed, the wo- 
men in their brilliant crimson skirt of home-manufactured wool, 
with a shawl drawn like a pladdie about their shoulders, the 
elders with a kerchief wound about the head and throat, the girls 
with their heavy locks tied behind with a black ribbon and 
falling to the waist. The dark-set eyes of one girl gave value 
to the color of her hair, which had caught the sun and was a 
splendor of brown-red with dashes on top of pure gold, as if 
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laid on with a brush. Her features were fine, her countenance 
beautiful, her figure was shapely and strongly built. As she 
stood in the sunlight by the open window I found her more 
satisfactory to look on than some aureoled saints in cathedral 
jeweled panes. 

Entering the building my eye was caught by a thing of 
brown wood, like a box or cage, not much larger than a fash- 
ionable lady’s traveling trunk, flung at the white wall at the 
end opposite to the sanctuary, where it had alighted and ad- 
hered as if by accident. It was the choir, and in it were three 
young figures clustered round a little harmonium. The narrow, 
ladder-like stair leading to it was completely covered with tiny 
girls in clean cotton frocks and bibs, their blue eyes and curly 
locks crowding together, the effect being of a flight of angels 
upward, or a multitude of small birds, breast to breast and 
wing to wing, roosting on the bare, drooping branch of a lime- 
tree. 

At the other end of the house the smallest boys were kneel- 
ing in a row at the altar rail, their shaven heads and the soles 
of their clean feet turned to us. Nowhere have I seen so rev- 
erent, so motionless a congregation. While they waited for the 
service to begin an occasional burst of prayer in Irish was the 
only sound. When Mass began the choir of three pure treble 
voices tuned up, and the simplest sacred music was piped forth 
from the little wooden cage on high, slowly and dreamily, like 
the thoughtful song of the robin in October when the days are 
beginning to shorten. 

It happened that the priest who officiated was a son of Ac- 
hill, who had spent fifteen years on the mission in Minnesota 
and had returned for his first holiday. His sermon was fine. 
Nowhere, he told his hearers, should humanity come so near 
to God as in this grand and beautiful nature, the wide ocean 
speaking to their souls, the great mountains always looking 
towards their Maker. Great joy was the joy of the Achill man 
and woman in the free and simple life allotted to them by 
Providence. To each he would say, keep yourself for God; 
you are His house. If you build a house for yourself to live 
in, and make it all you want it to be, will you allow another 
to come in, thrust you out and take possession of it? God 
will not be pushed out to make room for evil. The preacher 
spoke of his own longing, when in a more prosperous country, 
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for the mountains and the ocean, the heavenly spires of the 
craggy peaks, the roar of the storm that had rocked his 
cradle. He begged his friends to stay at home and tend their 
cows and goats and spin their wool. Such a life in Achill was 
better than the struggle for money in the slums of the cities 
of America. The sermon closed with the oft-told story of the 
exiled St. Columba. 

“Care it well,” said the saint (having found a dove with a 
broken wing on the shores of Iona). “ Who knows but it may 
have come from Ireland?” 

The father and mother of the preacher were among the 
listeners, the bird voices in the choir were the voices of his 
young sisters. There was a good deal of quiet weeping. All 
were glad and proud of the preacher who had been the early 
playmate of some present, and was related by ties of blood 
to the greater number. It was a scene full of material for 
thought and suggesting many questions, After the service 
was over and the clergyman had retired the people recited 
prayers among themselves in Irish, one part of the congrega- 
tion answering another; and the rising and falling of these 
waves of appeal on High in the Gaelic tongue had an extra- 
ordinary effect on unaccustomed listeners. 

So much for Achill in the spirit. For the rest a closer 
observation of their hard material life is interesting. Besides 
her toil on the bit of boggy, unproductive land the Achill wo- 
man does wonderful tasks of shearing, washing, carding, and 
spinning the wool of the island sheep, sending her great balls 
of strong woolen thread to the island weavers to be made into 
the warm, durable woolen cloth which they dye as they please, 
and convert into clothing; for men and boys the stout gray 
frieze, for mother and daughters the resplendent crimson, ren- 
dered more striking by rows of black braid on the hem of the 
garment. The stockings are knitted of undyed wool. I do 
not know whether the cloth shoes worn by the better dressed 
are also the product of feminine industry. The women are, in- 
deed, never idle, and in proportion to their good-will and ac- 
tivity they are respected and appreciated by son and hus- 
band. 

Their marriages are arranged according to a primitive, mat- 
ter-of-fact custom. Although the girls and boys are innocently 
merry together in the long winter evenings, enlivened in the 
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poor cabins by dance and song, yet there is nothing of the 
flirting and courting, the walking and ‘‘talking” with one in 
particular preceding an engagement, which obtains in other 
parts of the country. When a “boy,” however, has made up 
his mind that a certain girl is the wife for him, and the mo- 
ment of his readiness to marry has arrived, he “‘sends word” 
to her family that he is coming, and according to ancient cus- 
tom he comes in the middle of the night accompanied by a 
friend, and with a bottle of whisky for the entertainment of 
those whose rest he has broken. All sit round the fire till 
morning, discussing the proposals of the wooer, means are 
stated on both sides, and matters arranged on much the same 
lines as the marriage settlements of more exalted personages. 
In a rare case, where an extremely young boy has been left 
alone in possession of a holding, two of his older friends will 
set sail for one of the neighboring islands in search of a help- 
mate for him, perhaps bringing her back with them to meet 
her husband for the first time before the priest who awaits 
them at the altar; but, as a rule, the people of Achill marry 
among themselves, and nearly every one is a cousin of every- 
body else. Asked if couples, linked together with so little 
choice, were not dissatisfied with their lot, my informants as- 
sured me that no such condition of things exists on the island. 
They are the best husbands and wives in the world, and work 
together indefatigably for the mutual good and the welfare of 
the family. The women hold a high position in the community, 
and are depended on for many of the attainable boons of life. 
A man will not conclude a bargain, buying or selling a cow, 
without having the opinion of “herself” in the matter, and 
she usually has had the casting vote when all is done. 

As on one or two; occasions we were accompanied by Father 
W—— in our excursions, we were received with confidence, 
and it was pleasant to see the affection existing between the 
cheery young curate and his flock. I had been prepared for 
this by the sudden query of an old woman, whom I had met 
on the road soon after my arrival: ‘‘ Father W » she said, 





**do you know him? Oh isn’t that the darlin’ boy?” I now 
saw that the little children ran to meet him; one two-year-old 
babe climbing into his arms and laying her chubby cheek on 
his shoulder; as beautiful as, and not unlike, the cherub with 
solemn eyes right in front of Raphael’s famous Madonna of San 
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Sisto. ‘‘When Wopsie comes to my house,” said he, “I must 
leave everything to attend to her. She takes the pen out of 
my hand, and I must go down on the floor to play with her.” 
I discovered afterwards that he keeps toys in his house to en- 
courage the children to come to him. Everywhere we went he 
seized the occasion to question as to the attendance at school. 
The parents were all absent at work, the children and the 
grannies keeping house. One pretty old grandmother, with 
delicate, wistful features framed in soft gray hair and clean 
kerchief, was grieving for an emigrant daughter parted from 
her forever in a lunatic asylum in America. Though resigned 
to the will of God she could speak of no worldly thing beyond 
this overwhelming trouble. 

On our way to Keem we were overtaken by milkers from 
Duagh, laden with their cans. Obliged to leave our car at 
the foot of the great pass, we set out to climb a path skirting 
precipices reminding one of Alpine travel, where the sublimity 
of the scenery of Achill may be said to reach its climax, and 
sitting to take breath on the “‘ churn-stone,” a flat slab welded 
in the heather, we surveyed the magnificence of the ocean, 
mountain, and island, the witcheries of blue air, blue sky, 
towering golden clouds, turreted crags, bastioned rocks, the 
gorges and ravines carrying their purple heather and wild sea- 
‘flowers down into the deep; to one side far below the Bay of 
Keem, a golden creek thickly strewn with shifting and chang- 
ing color. Here we were overtaken by the milkers, who told 
us that the seat was called the churn-stone because in old 
times milkers who, in default of pails, used to milk into the 
churn, carried it home on their backs, taking a much-needed 
rest on this spot, between Duagh and Keem. Glad of their 
company we pressed on through the afternoon light of this 
upper region, everywhere wild breezes blowing the cloud- 
shadows from valley to height, and from hill to hollow; a 
keen sensation of the power and sympathy of the wind seizing 
one, the ponderous tyranny of gravitation forgotten, and to go 
with the gale on wings seeming the only natural kind of loco- 
motion, if one could but hit on the knack of it! 

Our peasant campanions crossing that pass were an elderly 
woman, a young man, two or three boys, and a dark-eyed 
girl with a charming, sensible countenance. On this occasion 
Father M——, from Minnesota, the preacher of Sunday, was 
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one of our party, and the elderly woman greeted him in En- 
glish as fluent as her Irish. 

**Oh, Father John,” she exclaimed with outstretched hands 
and a burst of tears, “I’m grieved to see you come back after 
all your travels with such a heart for Achill!” She meant to 
say that she was touched by his affectionate fidelity. She was 
comfortably clad in the usual picturesque woolens, spotlessly 
clean and neat, and though carrying two cans on her right arm 
was knitting all the way. When I admired her work, a stock- 
ing of alternate black and green stripes, wrought in a peculiar 
and intricate stitch, she said: “Oh, yes; they’re nice—for chil- 
dren. I’m doing them for my grandchild in Liverpool.” 

She was keenly intelligent, up-to-date on politics, the move- 
ments of life in the world beyond the breakers, not omitting 
the Boer war, some incidents of which excited her sarcasm; 
pouring forth good-humored ridicule or gibes of contempt on 
certain public characters, with a shower of witticisms which 
rained on us too fast for reproduction. Once she sounded a 
tragic note, breaking out into a lament for Davitt, the beloved, 
the Chief of them all! Her dark-eyed young companion, re- 
ticent and modest in speech, confessed a desire to go to 
America. So did others of her age whom we chanced to meet, 
the greater number of the island-maidens being, however, absent, 
at the harvesting. 

The industrial instinct and tradition of the Achill woman 
urge her to go out young to push her fortune, and give help 
to those at home, so that one may say it is their spirit of 
family union that drives them to separate. The reserve and 
simplicity of the life between the sexes to which they are 
accustomed at home enable them to pass unscathed through 
the trials of their annual wanderings in the fields ‘‘ abroad,” and 
November brings them back to their parents with a little bag 
of money tied round their necks, to meet the future of the 
Achill wife and mother as untainted as the little sister who 
has been helping to wash the wool, weed the potatoes, and 
save the turf in their absence. 

With November the season sets in for more or less cessa- 
tion of out-door work, for safe housing for man and beast, and 
for the fireside gatherings with song and story, a fiddler in the 
corner, the boys and girls dancing, light of heart and heel. 
During the absence of the migratory band the women and 
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children have lived on abstemious fare, chiefly tea; chickens, 
butter, or any other good thing possible, having been kept till 
the return of the migrants, for consumption of the assembled 
family. To be admitted to the winter evening meetings of an 
ancient, long-isolated, and highly conservative race one would 
need a special talisman; but in such a case those whispers of 
the weirdly supernatural, which are so carefully withheld from 
the ear of the stranger, might perhaps be overheard. 

At Keem Bay, on the green slope above the creek, our 
knitting friend pointed out a heap of stones, welded together 
in circular form, called the Altar, by some said to be Druidic, 
by others the remains of a ruined Christian church. On top 
is a rude stone cross, close to which has been placed a hol- 
lowed stone, evidently a primitive Christian font. Our friend 
stated that no one would dare to remove that cross. An ir- 
reverent man had once taken it and worked it into his build- 
ing, but it was back the next morning in its place on the 
Altar. While she knitted and talked we gazed on the distance 
of ocean and cloud “‘ back, back,” as they say, “‘ back” mean- 
ing “far away,” ranges of hills and mountains, ethereal, vision- 
ary, or tremendous in solidity, at the will of sunshine or wind- 
tossed vapors, the Connemara peaks, the Ballycroy hills, Muilrea 
lifting an eagle’s beak, Croagh Patrick overtopping all; nearer, 
the islands, a fascination in themselves, and the mysterious 
‘* Bills,” the fortress-like mass of dark rock, uninhabited save 
by the birds that come from all parts of “foreign” to nest 
and intermate. It may be mentioned that the ways and kinds 
- of the island birds would make a special history. A few are 
the blue rock-dove, peregrine falcon, golden eagle, kestrel, 
spotted eagle, chough, guillemot. The blue rock-doves haunt 
the Cathedral Cliffs, the headland of Menawn (Goat) Moun- 
tain, Keem, Duega, and base of Slievemore Mountain, staying 
in caves in wet weather and moving in flocks to the stubble 
fields near the “villages” to get their share of the scanty 
grain. The other birds have their quarters in the cliffs among 
the scurvy grasses and tufts of sea-pinks. For special infor- 
mation on this interesting section of the population I would 
refer to the interesting articles on the fauna and flora of 
Achill written for Land and Water many years ago, by Mr. 
Sheridan, the present proprietor of the Slievemore Hotel, who 
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is an eloquent lover of the winged haunters of the cliffs, and 
of the exquisite fairy-like flowers that carpet the green and 
sandy levels on the margins of creeks that receive the Atlantic 
rollers and reef-riven breakers. 

Looking up at the tremendous green gloom of the Crog- 
haun Mountain, across whose knees the steep pass had carried 
us, and down again, we saw that the water welling into Keem 
Bay is purple, green, and golden, all at once or by turns, that 
the verdure on the sides of the dark-crowned headlands is a 
vivid tawny, a dainty green, every brilliant hue melting into 
the soft, rich amethyst which seems to come out of the sea- 
water to stain not only the luxuriant purple heather, but the 
stones of that name found in the fissures of the gorges; as if 
the ocean literally scattered gems on the shores and a haul 
dipped in the incoming wave might be drawn forth laden with 
Aladdin’s jewels. 

While we gazed, our friend of the flying knitting needles 
pointed out a flagstaff planted on the headland above us; with 
shrill laughter informing us that she had nicknamed this point 
of observation Spion Kop. One page of the history of Keem 
Bay was sad enough as she told it. The people of Duagh had 
originally made their village at Keem, where the grass is green 
and good and the soil unusually fertile, but at one time a 
landlord drove them out from this better land to the bog at 
Duagh, leaving the slopes of Keem bare of human life. At 
present the Duagh people may rent if they can the grazing of 
this spot, paying five shillings for a horse, three shillings for a 
cow, and fourpence a head for sheep. In the summer season, 
when the cattle are out night as well as day, the Duagh milkers 
come twice in twenty-four hours several miles along the cliffs, 
and hence our opportunity of speaking with them. 

While our knitting friend had been entertaining us, her dog, 
a fine specimen of the island sheep-dog, a particularly broad- 
browed and intelligent species, had dashed off in search of his 
own cow, and after some time was seen driving it down the 
hill-side towards its mistress. Having paid us all the atten- 
tion in her power, the woman, still knitting rapidly, turned her 
attention to a curl of white smoke ascending from a low fold 
of the hills at a little distance. 

‘“‘We rest ourselves and have a cup of tea before the 
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milking,” she said, and departed for the rendezvous where her 
companions were awaiting her. 

At Duagh, a rugged little settlement between the bog and 
the stony beach, they do some fishing, and one of the amusing 
sights of the village is the muster on washing day, when the 
clothing of the whole population is taken to the river and the 
neighbors wash together in the open. Here we found an old 
man who claimed to be a lineal descendant of Grania, the 
Connaught queen, whose adventures are related with pride, and 
one of whose strong castles is to be seen on the island. An- 
other native of Duagh assured us that he had often seen the 
‘‘merry-maids” sporting in the water under the cliffs; but, 
pressed on the subject, he admitted that ‘sure enough the 
cratures might have been seals.” Here the amethysts, in the 
rough, were offered for our inspection. Some were of fine 
pure color and transparent water, others were only delicately 
tinted with purple and clouded with gray, all of them fit ma- 
terial for the charming trinkets produced by a jeweller in the 
town of Westport. 

Another excursion led us to a tiny monastery, where five 
Franciscan monks (not priests) dwell together and follow the 
(Third Order) rule of St. Francis of Assisi, reclaiming the bog, 
tilling their ground, and teaching the poor children in a school 
at their gate. The whitewashed house is small and bare. The 
little chapel is lovingly cared for. We found Brother Francis 
seated by a hay-stack twisting a rope of straw, while three 
sun-burned women were raking up the remainders of the hay 
from the stubble. St. Patrick, in splendid vestments, occupied 
almost the entire of the tiny hall, and presented us with a 
shamrock as we entered. The statue, presented by a Protestant 
lady living on the island, surmounts the legend “ pray for the 
donor” inscribed in gold letters on the pedestal. We were 
introduced to all the corners of the miniature monastery, to 
the chapel, and to the garden cemetery, where Brother Francis 
tends his flowers, and is specially proud of his beds of heart’s- 
ease. The light-hearted, laborious brothers were eager in their 
welcome and gave us tea in their little refectory. Strangers 
seldom come to disturb their retirement, but our visit was 
evidently a pleasure to them. 

With regard to projected industries in Achill the develop- 
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ment of the fisheries is the most urgent in demanding atten- 
tion, the construction of a landing pier and providing of proper 
boats being of prime necessity. Five ‘‘nobbies” are now 
fishing from Darby’s Point fishing station. The Congested 
Districts Board is helping with loans, but ought to be more 
active in assisting the most congested district in Ireland. 

At the Sound the Sisters of Mercy are about to build a 
Technical School, where the young girls will be taught lace- 
making and domestic economy. The gentle-mannered Achill 
girl ought to be good material for household service, which 
she would look on as promotion in life. ‘‘ Ah, but who would 
take us and teach us?” said one of them wistfully, agreeing 
with me that such employment would be preferable to a wan- 
dering life in the fields, harvesting and hop-picking. 

Father W—— is laboring zealously to improve the condi- 
tion of his flock in these directions, and has hope of seeing 
them attain to comparative prosperity by a better road than 
the path across the ocean, which too often leads to despair 
and death in the slums of American cities, instead of to that 
good fortune which is supposed to be the result of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 























A GREAT LAYMAN. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE, 


MI has been well said that this is the century of 
m the laity. It is a statement, let me hasten to 
add, that contains nothing contrary to the dignity, 
office, and virtue of the clergy. So far indeed 
is this from being the case, that the statement it- 
self depends for its truth upon the action of priests. Laymen 
are, to a very large extent, what priests make them, and to 
enuneiate the fact that to the laity the Church will look when 
confronting the problems of the twentieth century, is only 
another way of saying that priests have molded an efficient 
body of lay workers to carry out the task. It is, therefore, 
merely right that distinguished laymen of the last century 
should not only be remembered but imitated, and I consequently 
venture to bring before the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
the life and actions of one whom I may describe as a good 
citizen, a great patriot, a sagacious politician, an upright and 
industrious social legislator, and, what is by far the best of 
all, a loyal and devout son of the Catholic Church. 

A man so whole-hearted in serving God and benefiting his 
neighbor is rarely met with outside the ranks of the priesthood, 
or a religious order. More rarely still is such a man endowed 
with riches which place within his reach the enjoyments and 
comforts of this world. The man of whom I am writing might 
have spent his life indulging every whim that came into his 
head. He might have laid out his money in surrounding him- 
self with every luxury and convenience. But he chose another 
course and followed it to the end. He died when he was little 
more than a middle-aged man, but he has left behind him a 
holy memory, and thousands outside his family and personal 
acquaintances have reason to thank God for that well-spent 
life and to call down blessings upon one who, endowed with 
great wealth, used it in the service of Christ and the poor. 

Arthur Moore was born in Liverpool on September 15, 
1849. He was the youngest of five children, only one of 
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whom, Blanche, a Sacred Heart Nun, now survives. Arthur 
and his elder brother Charles were educated at Ushaw College 
near Durham. We have interesting testimony from Canon 
Wilfrid Dallow as to Arthur’s schoo] days and to his popular- 
ity with his fellow-students. As the Canon writes: “He hada 
certain personality about him which it is hard to describe, but | 
which possessed an attraction for the more thoughtful among 
us.” This is very much what people felt who knew him in 
after life. Then Canon Dallow mentions an incident, in itself 
trivial, which throws a flood of light upon his character: “In 
those days gardens were all the rage [at Ushaw]; a strip of 
land was laid out in small allotments, which were owned by 
individual boys or by a joint stock company. These were 
cultivated with not very much care, and, I am afraid, less taste. 
I well remember, however, that Arthur had one of the most 
satisfactory of these gardens, and it possessed a certain article 
that was far more popular than flowers—viz., a good-sized, 
well-built wooden bench, placed against the wall. At the back 
of this, so as to give it the effect of an arbor, were grown sun- 
dry little creepers, which he trained to crawl up the wall. This 
bench proved so convenient for his friends, more especially as 
it commanded a good view of the first cat-ring [“‘ cat” is the 
popular game at Ushaw], that the rightful owner could never 
find a place on it for himself. In fine weather it was occupied, 
or rather usurped, by some of his boon companions, and Arthur’s 
good nature would never disturb them in their unlawful pos- 
session.” 

Another event connected with Arthur’s career at Ushaw, or 
more strictly with that of his brother Charles, must be related 
here. Their father, Mr. Charles Moore, a wealthy ship-owner 
of Mooresfort, County Tipperary, was a sincere and devout 
Protestant, but his children had always been taught by their 
Catholic mother to pray for his conversion. In 1861 his elder 
son Charles, who was then at school at Ushaw, had passed 
through the annual ‘Retreat which the boys have just before 
Easter. He had been praying for his father’s conversion, for 
the meditations of the Retreat had doubtless made him realize 
more than ever the supreme blessing of being a child of the 
Catholic Church and the misery of being outside that blessed 
Fold. These reflections not only caused him to pray, they 
prompted him to make a sacrifice. In the generosity of his 
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heart, he asked God to take away his life if, in return, He 
would bring his beloved father into the true Church. When 
the boy made this noble offer to God for his father’s soul, he 
was in perfect health. Very soon afterwards he was seized 
with serious illness. His parents were sent for. Shortly before 
his death he told his confessor how he had made the sacrifice 
of his life that his father might be a Catholic. Before Mr. 
Moore had left Ushaw, after his son’s death, his mind and soul 
were enlightened. Something in the great college and its 
Catholic atmosphere, something in the charity and demeanor of 
the masters and their happy effects upon the boys, and chiefly, 
no doubt, the sight of that beautiful Catholic death- bed, showed 
him that here were the true servants of God and that their 
religion was the one which Christ had founded. 

Very soon after his son’s death Mr. Moore was received into 
the Church. He lived eight years as a Catholic, dying in the 
summer of 1869. 

Charles’ death made Arthur the heir to his father’s property. 
This was considerable enough to make his friends and family 
anxious for his future. Wealth, even moderate wealth such as 
his, is a very heavy responsibility, but Arthur Moore was pre- 
cisely one of those fitted by nature and training to be mindful 
of its weight, and to use it wisely. By his father’s will he did 
not enter into full possession till he was twenty-five. This 
seems a wise provision. At twenty-one most people are still 
boys, and to invest them with unfetted control of considerable 
possessions is very often fair neither to themselves nor to their 
heirs. His college career ended in 1871, after he had studied 
Divinity for one year and had been through a course of Dogma- 
tic Theology. Those ten years at Ushaw were very happy, and 
Arthur used to look back to them with pleasure. He also en- 
joyed meeting with his old college friends in after life. On 
leaving Ushaw he went abroad for a few years. He was in 
Spain during the Civil War, and spent some time at the head- 
quarters of the Carlist army. While traveling on one occasion 
in an eight-mule wagon, he was arrested as a spy, and had 
some trouble in proving his identity and regaining his freedom. 

In the early spring of 1874, Mr. Gladstone suddenly dissolved 
Parliament, and Great Britain and Ireland were in all the tu- 
mult of a general election. At that time such an event had 
no interest for young Moore. He does not seem to have been 
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drawn to political life. But events were toe strong for him. 
The electors of Clonmel chose him as their representative with- 
out giving him the trouble to stand. He was in Egypt at the 
time, but the telegraph soon brought him home, and from the 
day that he set foot on his native shore his vocation in life 
was fixed. 

To a man like Arthur Moore, whose habitual thoughts were 
fixed upon the Will of God, the peculiar circumstances of his 
election must have convinced him that Providence intended him 
to serve his country in public life. And right nobly did he 
throw himself into his new career. 

How came the Clonmel electors to trust their interests to a 
young and unknown man, who had spent a large part of his 
time since leaving college in foreign lands? The answer to this 
question is twofold. In the first-place the electors, though 
they knew but little of Arthur, had been well acquainted with 
his father, Mr. Charles Moore, Member of Parliament for Coun- 
ty Tipperary. This gentleman had gained the love and respect 
of his tenants, and had shown a brilliant example of kindness 
and Christian charity at a time when some landlords in Ireland 
were conspicuous instances of hard and grasping cruelty. 

One act of his, in its greatness, in its splendid Christian 
chivalry, has deservedly thrown a bright halo over his memory. 
Were I writing for an Irish magazine, there would be no ne- 
cessity to relate it, for the story has been handed down from 
father to son in every hut and cottage in Tipperary and in 
many other parts of Ireland. <A landlord named Vincent Scully, 
who owned an estate in Tipperary called Ballycohey, was shot 
at and wounded while he was trying to evict some of his ten- 
ants. When he had recovered from his wounds he ruthlessly 
set to work to evict every man, woman, and child upon the 
extensive estate. His cruel resolution filled the whole country 
with horror and disgust, but no one could interfere. The law, 
as it then stood, was powerless to restrain him, and the un- 
happy tenants awaited their dreadful fate with what courage 
they might. 

Mr. Moore implored Mr. Scully to spare them, and he ended 
his appeal with these words: ‘Say what price you put on your 


‘Ballycohey property. I will pay it to you, and let there be 


an end to this dreadful episode.” 
Mr. Moore was as good as his word. He paid over the 
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large sum which Scully demanded, and thus the tenants came 
under the just and beneficent rule of a Christian gentleman. 
Not long after making this purchase, which was nothing less 
than a wholesale manumission of slaves, Mr. Moore died. The 
prayers of the rescued Ballycohey tenants must have stood him 
in good stead before the Judgment Seat of Him Who promised 
mercy to the merciful ! 

It was not wonderful that the Clonmel electors felt them- 
selves safe in sending the son of such a man to represent them 
in the House of Commons. 

But there were others who knew something of the metal of 
which Arthur Moore himself was made. A curious and char- 
acteristic incident is related by Canon Flynn, the parish priest 
of Ballybricken, County Waterford. Those who knew the trans- 
parent simplicity and straightforwardness, added to the extreme 
delicacy of conscience, which characterized Arthur Moore, will 
_ readily fill in the details of the little incident which the Canon 
has outlined. He had met the family in Rome in the winter 
of 1868 and 1869, but he does not seem to have recognized 
Arthur when, in 1872, he came across him in the street in 
Clonmel. 

Arthur was attending the spring assizes, in the capacity, I 
suppose, of a landowner, and some difficulty had occurred which 
had disturbed his conscience. He went up to Canon Flynn and 
consulted him. ‘I soon relieved his mind,” writes the Canon, 
“‘and then asked who he was. When he told me, we both re- 
membered that we had met in Rome. I told the incident at 
dinner to the P{arish] P[riest]. and my fellow-curates, and we 
all concluded that he was just the class of man that should 
occupy public life in Ireland, and resolved to put him into 
Parliament if we ever got the opportunity; so when the time 
came we returned him for Clonmel (though his constituents 
had never seen him) because he was a sound, practical Cath- 
olic—a fit model for his class in Irish public life.” 

From the very beginning of his Parliamentary career he de. 
voted himself heart and soul to the interests of his native coun- 
try. Everything which could tend to the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the Irish people found in him a warm-hearted 
and self-denying champion. Neither did he limit himself to 
“his own countrymen, for he constantly brought before the House 
of Commons the need of Catholic chaplains for Catholic sail- 
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ors, and in the closing years of his life he made this important 
question his own. 

Though in one sense of the word he was a politician, he 
declined to be tied to any party. As a Protestant newspaper 
once said of him: “He was a party in himself.” This inde- 
pendence of character made it impossible for him to follow the 
lead of Parnell, and it eventually had the effect of temporarily 
losing him his seat in Parliament. “I am not going to be dragged 
across the House by Parnell,” he said to me one day, when 
the Irish ‘eader was calling upon his followers to oppose the 
Government. 

But the main efforts of his Parliamentary life were for the 
amelioration of his country. One of these was the improve- 
ment in the condition of children in Irish workhouses, and in 
June, 1879, he brought their case before the House of Commons 
in a vivid and graphic speech. 

Another subject of painful interest to Arthur Moore was the | 
question of emigration. It grieved him to see thousands of 
strong, active young men leaving Ireland and thus impoverish- 
ing the country. Moreover, he felt so deeply for their suffer- 
ings, that he frequently went on board the steamers at Rotter- 
dam, Liverpool, and Queenstown to see for himself how the 
poor emigrants were treated. Their sad condition, as to moral- 
ity, health, and comfort, filled him with sorrow, and he let slip 
no opportunity of improving their lot. 

In the cause of education, too, his voice was constantly heard, 
at meetings and in Parliament, and he employed his very re- 
markable gift of eloquence on behalf of this and similar public 
needs. He never spared himself. Trouble, time, money, all were 
of no account to him if he could only further some good work. 
And all this he did quietly, without ostentation, and without 
seeking or desiring the applause of men; for his one and only 


object was to please God and benefit his neighbor. 


But a few details throwing light upon his private life will 
possibly be of greater interest than a recital of his many public 
and Parliamentary acts. About these it may be enough to re- 
mark here that whatever his hand found to do, that he did 
with might and main, and that one of the chief features of his 
life was his work on behalf of the poor and oppressed. It has 
been well said by an intimate friend of his that “ he was in many 
respects a Christian knight of that medizval world which, stand- 
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ing halfway between ancient and modern times, has been right- 
ly called ‘the Age of Faith.’ He was a staunch and steadfast 
champion of the best interests of the Church; and when his 
earnest efforts on behalf of the rights of his fellow-Catholics, 
and of the welfare of Holy Church, became known in the Eter- 
nal City, where he had been Private Chamberlain for many 
years, Pope Pius IX. further honored him by making him a 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great and 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire.” 

To this I must add that even when the Recess freed Arthur 
Moore from his Parliamentary work, he was by no means idle. 
He made many pilgrimages to the Holy Land, venerating the 
spots sanctified by our Lord’s earthly presence. During these 
journeys he never lost a chance of helping the needy and con- 
soling the sorrowful. Indeed, with all reverence, we may say 
that he imitated his Divine Master, going about doing good.* 

The most important event of his private life of course was 
his most happy marriage, in February, 1877, with Mary Lucy, 
only daughter of Sir Charles Clifford, Bart., one of the most 
distinguished members of the English Catholic laity. His do- 
mestic life, though ideally happy, was not unclouded by sorrow, 
for his eldest son, Arthur Joseph, died in 1900, at the age of 
21, after many months of suffering. His other son, Charles 
Joseph, and his daughter, Edith Mary, still survive. 

I well remember hearing of a beautiful act of Arthur Moore 
just before his marriage. He had made a Retreat in prepara- 
tion at the Redemptorist House at Clapham, and on the eve 
of the wedding he obtained leave to remain all night in the 
Warwick Street Church, where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed. Here he knelt through the long hours of the February 
night, praying that God would bless his marriage and enable 
him to be a good husband. It was like the Christian knights 
of old who watched their armor before entering the fray. 

Many are the testimonies to his extraordinary charity and 
kindness of heart, and to the carelessness of self which was one 
of his most distinguishing characteristics. An old friend of his, 
Dr. Charles Ryan, of Tipperary, has supplied us with an 
instance of his charity and, at the same time, of his total 
want of vindictiveness. There was in the town of Tipperary a 


* It was only by exercising great economy that he was able to give so largely as he did in 
charity. He actually ‘denied himself the harmless luxury of smoking, in order to give the 
money to the poor. 
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beggar to whom he never refused an alms, and a generous one 
to boot. Sometimes he would give a shilling, sometimes a 
pair of boots, at other times an order for clothes. This gener- 
osity did not prevent the man from taking money from Moore’s 
political adversaries during the Parliamentary election of 1895, 
and from working for their candidate. Dr. Ryan heard of this, 
and when walking with Arthur, warned him not to give this 
man anything, as he had behaved shamefully. Moore curtly 
replied: “You don’t know what influence may have been 
brought to bear on the poor fellow; they probably plied him 
with whisky.” And surely enough when the man met them a 
few minutes later, Moore handed him several shillings. It was 
indeed an essential part of his large-hearted charity to make 
allowance for the faults of others and not to let them interfere 
with their receiving alms. If some one whom he wished to 
help was said to be undeserving of his bounty, “How do you 
know,” he would say, “ but that he may stand better than we 
do in the sight of God? Supposing if he is cold and hungry 
he does take a drop, would not you or I do just the same in 
the same circumstances?” 

He was very careful to follow the spirit of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, to which he belonged, and it was probably this 
that made him heedless about his dress. In London, in the 
House of Commons, he dressed like any other gentleman; but 
in the country, where every one knew who he was, he indulged 
his simple tastes. For instance, Dr. Ryan used to tell him 
that the old brown ulster that he wore, with its cape, looked 
for all the world like a Franciscan habit. It was probably 
this resemblance which attracted him to it. 

Ona one occasion, on the eve of a pheasant shoot, he wished 
to invite some officers of the Seaforth Highlanders to join the 


sport. On calling at the barracks and asking for the colonel, 


he was mistaken by the gate-orderly for some nondescript 
wayfarer; the man therefore showed him round by the back 
door and into the kitchen. Here Arthur sat down and warmed 
himself by the fire. Presently one of the younger officers 
looked in, and instantly realizing the mistake, rushed off to 
the colonel and told him what had happened. The colonel 
was profuse in his apologies. 

“The most natural mistake in the wold, ” said Arthur with 
a laugh. “Look at my general appearance, and say if the 
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good man could have shown me into any other part of the 
house.” Then, seeing that the colonel was bent upon receiv- 
ing him in a more suitable room, he went on: ‘‘ Well, if you 
won’t sit down and, as we say in Ireland, ‘take an air’ of this 
glorious fire, I suppose I must join you in the ante-room.” 

He would not leave, however, without extracting a promise 
from the colonel that the gate-orderly should not get into any 
trouble over the affair. 

A very touching and beautiful insight into Count Moore’s 
character is given by his friend, Father Bowen, Rector of Ban- 
bury, near Oxford. 

“His was a soul without guile,” writes the reverend gen- 
tleman. “ By the very light which shone from his spirit, in a 
few words of conversation with him, you seemed to realize what 
our Blessed Lord saw in Nathaniel at his first coming. His 
business letters betokened the same characteristics: short, to 
the purpose; forgetfulness of self, charity ‘done in all sim- 
plicity,’ unthought of ever afterwards; hence no self-satisfac- 
tion, no gloss of vanity. Four years ago (1901) he was de- 
sirous to aid an exiled French community (Benedictines), They 
were almost the first victims of the ‘Loz de Séparation’ and 
were practically bereft of everything. He wrote to me one of 
those characteristic letters: ‘I will be good for £100 a year 
for years if that will keep their heads above water.’ 

“‘A quick insight and previous investigation into the bear- 
ings of the case had made him act with great esecants and 
foresight, as I afterwards learned. 

“The charm of his simplicity was marked when we could 
see and speak with him alone. After a long day’s toil in 
London, for others’ welfare, Count Moore arrived in Banbury 
in the twilight ot a July evening, about 9:30, to have a few 
hours’ talk with me about that very community. 

‘‘A modest supper in a presbytery is a short affair. Then 
he would fain make a visit to the Church at 11 P. M. He 
turned to me and whispered: ‘May I make the Stations of 
the Cross? Is it too late?’ ‘I will finish my Vespers and 
Compline,’ was my reply. He at once most humbly began his 
Way of the Cross, and then we had only to say good-night. 

“The next morning early he was at Mass and Holy Com- 
munion; then to Oxford. ‘I shall cycle to Bicester from Ox- 
ford,’ he remarked, ‘and then back to Oxford, so as to be in 
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town for dinner. Good-bye.’ To my surprise that evening a 
poor man—honest, evidently, but in tatters—came to my pres- 
bytery, presenting the card ‘Mr. Arthur Moore,’ with a few 
words in the Count’s handwriting: ‘Please give the bearer 
underclothing, etc., and I will repay you.’ The stranger ex- 
plained that he had been passed by a gentleman on a cycle, 
who stopped, questioned him, learned that he was trying, foot- 
sore and weary, to reach Banbury that evening. ‘He took out 
a card, wrote on it, told me to call here, and then rode on.’ 
The handwriting was a guarantee,that the account was genu- 
ine. He wrote, thanking me warmly for carrying out his 
wishes, saying: ‘I saw the poor fellow limping on the road, 
when cycling to catch my train.’ But again, it was one of 
those brief notes—few words; clear; decisive; generous. He 
concluded: ‘I had a long talk with the aged prioress at 
Bicester. They will have hard work. I left the good lady 
rejoicing gratefully at what I had told her.’ Those exiled nuns 
will ever pray for him.” 

The above is a typical illustration of the habitual bent of 
his mind—his two desires, strong and effectual—to keep up his 
spiritual life and to benefit others for the sake of his Divine 
Master. How few men, with their time at their own disposal 
and with jample means of gratifying every wish, would, at 
great trouble to themselves, investigate personally the condition 
of foreign nuns of whom they knew nothing except that they 
were our Lord’s servants, robbed of their home in odium 
Christi. And how few would heed a casual man whom they 
happened to pass on the road, recognizing in a single glance 
that he was one of Christ’s poor, and break a journey to secure 
him aid. 

Another feature in Count Moore’s character was the un- 
feigned and indeed unconscious humility which exalted and 
chastened his piety. No one can read the letters written by 
him to a young friend, who had been his secretary, without 
being impressed with this distinguishing note of his soul. When 
these letters were written, his secretary had left him to enter 
a house of the Cistercian Order. It was no doubt natural in 
a pious Catholic like Count Moore to feel that God had called 
his young friend to a higher life, and to realize that the gain 
to one whom he loved was surpassingly great, though it in- 
volved loss to himself. 
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But Count Moore’s interest did not stop here. He kept in 
close touch with his friend, encouraging and supporting him 
in the initial difficulties of the religious life, much as a good 
Catholic father might do for his son. Moreover, he reveals in 
these letters the lowly and childlike spirit of which I have 
spoken, by declaring again and again that his friend’s vocation 
had worked a salutary change in his own heart; and that his 
life had gained thereby a new and higher ideal. I propose to 
quote a few passages which throw light upon both these fea- 
tures of the correspondence. 

**I don’t believe very much in your trials,” he writes in the 
earliest of these letters, “I think you are already beginning to 
feel the great consolation I told you you would feel. There 
must be no half measures. Humanly speaking, I should like 
to spare you bodily suffering and pain, but now I am going 
to harden my heart against you, and only wish and long to see 
you a saint. It may take time, but be generous with God. 
- . « Now, one word about obedience. Your whole perfec- 
tion lies, and will lie for some time to come, in obedience. 
You may later be called to some office of authority, or have 
others under you as a priest or otherwise. But, says the Fo/- 
lowing of Christ: ‘No one safely rules except [him] who hum- 
bly submits.’ So in every way obedience is the law of the 
prophets for you. It will be your sheet-anchor and consola- 
tion. There will be no doubt about God’s will. For me and 
others, doubt and difficulty; for you never a moment’s hesi- 
tation. The voice, the wish of the Superior, the first sound of 
the bell, is the Voice of God. What a preacher I am! It is 
sickening to think of my telling you such things.” And a few 
days later he writes from Lourdes, where he had journeyed to 
beg of God, through our Lady’s prayers, for the health of his 
wife and the life of his eldest son, who was then in his last 
and fatal illness. : 

“This will, I trust, reach you on Tuesday. Your espous- 
als to God. What a moment of grace! God will refuse you 
nothing you ask on that day. If it helps you in the sacrifice 
you are making to know that you have my most sincere af- 
fection, and that I have felt very bitterly parting with you, 
then be assured that this is so, ask our Lord, for the love he 
bore St. John, to purify my affection for you, for I fear it is 
like most human emotions—full of self and self-love. How- 
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ever, I cannot accuse myself of having delayed or hindered 
you in any way, and if, on the contrary, I urged you on,I can 
only say I would not ask a better fate for my own son. Now, 
abandon yourself into the arms of your loving Master. This 
is the height of perfection, abandonment. Nothing but God. 
Not even Latin or other studies, except in God and for God. 
When you say the words: ‘I abandon myself completely; in- 
to Thy Hands I commend my spirit,’ God will do the rest. 
Oh, shame! that I should write thus to you. What will you 
think of me, that know so well all my miseries, all my love of 
comfort and ease, and all my self-love? Truly and really you 
are blessed; in your charity you won’t be hard on me or judge 
me as I deserve.” 

But beautiful as these words are, and clearly as they reveal 
the humility as well as the fervor of his soul, they are less re- 
markable even than the passages which tell us how Arthur 
Moore made use of his young friend’s vocation to chasten and 
elevate his own spiritual life. 

“Gratitude to me, indeed!” he writes. ‘‘No, boy; the 
debt is all on my side. Your patience with me I can never 
forget. God bless you. Besides you have given me a rude 
shock. You have changed my life. The grace you have re- 
ceived from God has torn my heart through and through. In 
co-operating generously with God’s grace moving your heart 
you have done an apostolic work in me and for me. . . . 
I shall expect a jolly lot of pious lectures; but, joking apart, 
help me. Suggest some good thought, some more fervent way 
of receiving Holy Communion. Give me even the crumbs that 
will fall from the abundant table you will now enjoy in the 
order, at least, of spirituality. Now, I am serious, dear friend, 
and for the love of our dear Lord, do as I say. I have done 
one thing at least you suggested already, and great as your 
humility may be, please don’t say my ‘obedient servant’ any 
more. You have a better Master now. I shall always pray 
earnestly for you to our good Mother at Lourdes—do you do 
your part for me.” And a similar note is struck in another 
letter, also written from Lourdes: “Ever since we got here on 
Friday I have prayed for you most earnestly, and done pen- 
ance for you. I have much to ask you for my own self, and 
perhaps God will accept my poor alms to you, just as you 
would take pity on a beggar, all repulsive with sores and dirt, 
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for his very misery. Yet it seems a farce to be praying for 
you, surrounded by all that is holy and blessed. But you must 
excuse me, my heart is with you, and I long for your happi- 
ness and the fullness of your sanctification. Please, in your 
charity, excuse me. You will laugh when I tell you that I 
bathed for you, that God may harden your body to do pen- 
ance. Well, have your laugh. But I assure you that not long 
ago a nun proposed to come here for her cure; at the last 
moment it was found impossible to move her. Another was 
sent in her place, and as the sick one was at Vespers in her 
convent, and at the very hour her substitute bathed, she, the 
suffering nun, was cured. Well, you will say I ought to have 
been a Methodist minister, I preach so much.” 

And later on he once more speaks of the effect upon his 
life wrought by his friend’s vocation. ‘‘ Now, please don’t be 
writing thanks. My thanks are to you for the edification you 
have given me, so be sure the debt lies with me. I say again 
you have changed the whole course of my life. I should not 
' mention these little prayers and things I am doing for you 
during November were it not that I am covetous of your aid, 
I feel at length I have no reserve with Almighty God; I don’t 
think I have anything to give up. Do help me. I think re- 
ligious people might sometimes take more interest in helping 
sinners than they do. Now, do help me, and in future you 
shall talk and I shall listen. . . . You were kind enough 
to be sorry and much concerned when I lost the Tipperary 
election in 1895. What if we had won, and you had been 
taken up with my secretarial business in London, and lost your 
vocation! Let us thank God particularly for our hardest trials. 
Now I shall watch with great interest and affection for your 
next letter. As you have now the privilege—the great privi- 
lege—of being poor for the sake of Jesus Christ, please accept 
in utmost charity a stamp for the next letter. I envy you this 
poverty. It is the only real riches.” 

Be it noted that, at the time of writing, he had no re- 
serve with God, and was ‘hanking Him for the greatest trials, 
saying too that he had nothing left to give up—he was on 
the eve of a terrible trial on account of his wife’s health, and 
had just parted from his eldest son, who was on his way to 
Davos as a last chance of checking the fell disease from which, 
two years later, he died. 
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In the year that preceded his son’s death, Count Moore was 
elected Member of Parliament for Derry—a great event in his 
life. Not only was he eminently fitted for the House of Com- 
mons, not only did he feel that his seat there provided him 
with a powerful lever for doing good to his country, but the 
election itself was a joy to him, inasmuch as he owed it to 
the fact that the Catholics of the northern city chose him 
mainly as a tribute to his high character and his personal 
worth. 

No man who lives habitually in the presence of God and 
performs his daily actions to please Him, can expect to be 
free from calumny. Above all is this true in the case of an 
Irish landlord. That there have been bad landlords in Ireland 
as elsewhere, is an indisputable fact, and at the Derry election 
Count Moore’s opponents published stories of alleged cruelty 
and injustice towards his tenants. Each case was carefully in- 
vestigated, and the charges against the Count triumphantly re- 
futed. Moreover, during the election, he caused all his rent 
books to be brought to Derry, and laid upon the platform table 
in St. Colomb’s Hall. ‘“ Gentlemen,” he cried, in his manly 
voice, “‘if any of you think or believe that I have been, or 
am, unjust in my dealings with my tenants, I place my books, 
in which I have a full record of my business transactions, at 
your disposal; appoint a committee—half of my opponents and 
half of 'my supporters—and if, on examination, they find that 
the charges made against me are well founded, I leave Derry.” 
As always happens, the falsehoods of unscrupulous enemies 
withered away before the straightforward courage of an honest 
man. The fair and open challenge of Count Moore was de- 
clined, a clear proof that his opponents knew well what the 
result of an investigation must be, and the object of their 
slanders ‘‘left Derry” indeed, but he left it as its duly elected 
member. 

I should literally fill this article, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, were I to relate even briefly, the number of works 
which Count Moore undertook and carried through for the 
amelioration, temporal and spiritual, of his fellow-men. Of 
him may it verily be said that he left the world better than 
he found it. But, as we have already seen, he achieved the 
difficult task of maintaining a high standard of spiritual life 
simultaneously with the multifarious and insistent duties of his 
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public career. To put it briefly, he held his soul ready for 
his Master’s inspection, and took life in both hands, making 
the very best of it. His motto might well have been—and 
indeed it unconsciously must have been—to pray as though he 
had to die in an hour, to work as though he was to live for- 
ever. This surely is the true philosophy of life. This it was 
that enabled him to take his part cheerfully and gaily in the 
family merrymaking of his last Christmas, and, when the New 
Year was but five days old, to lay down his life calmly and 
with perfect resignation to God’s Will. A chill, which was at 
first looked upon as a trifling and passing ailment, developed 
rapidly into pneumonia. He declared then that he would be 
gone in three days. When dangerous symptoms appeared he 
received Extreme Unction with great serenity, stretching out 
his hands and feet to receive the holy anointing. ‘A radiant 
smile lit up his face when he received holy Viaticum,” writes 
his biographer, the Rev. Albert Barry, C.SS.R.,* to whose 
book I am deeply indebted: ‘‘ During the whole of his illness 
his mind was free from care, and he had no fear of death, 
thus verifying the saying of St. Vincent de Paul that ‘ those 
who love the poor have no fear when dying.’ His only regret 
was that he could not once more visit the Holy Land.” 

In the early morning of January 5, 1904, he gently breathed 
his last, without a sigh or a struggle. His body, robed in the 
humble habit of St. Francis, lay for three days before the altar 
in his private chapel, in presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Here, in the spot where he had so often heard Mass and 
prayed, prayers innumerable were said for him by the many 
hundreds of people among whom he had earned the noble title 
of the “Champion of the Poor.’’ 

His death sent a thrill of sorrow through many lands. In 
Ireland, in Great Britain, in Italy, and in Palestine he had 
multitudes of friends who loved him. His active, well-filled 
life, energized by a living faith from its beginning to its end, 
bestows upon Arthur Moore the noble title of a model Catho- 
lic layman. 


* The Life of Count Moore. Compiled from materials supplied by his family. Dublin : 
Gill & Son, 1905. 











THERE. 
(A CHILD'S THOUGHT.) 


BY PAMELA GAGE. 


There the Hawk and the Eagle will rest 
In groves of the myrtle and palm 
By the dove, and the dove be at rest; 
And the Lion shall lie down with the lamb. 


The Lion with eyes of deep gold 
And his tawny magnificent fleece 
Shall play with the lambs of the fold; 
And the lambs of the fold be at peace. 


The Lion will lie down with the lamb 
In the green daisied grass by a spring, 
In the shade of the myrtle and palm 
Where the doves preen the throat and the wing. 


And there shall that bright worm, the Snake, 
His poison, his fangs cast away, 

With the robin his sweet pleasure take 
And sit with the rabbits at play. 


The Lion will lie down with the lamb, 
And the heart of the Tiger grow mild; 
In that season of exquisite calm, 
The Tiger shall sport with the child. 


Creation shall live in such peace 
No longer in hate but in love. 

The striped Wasp shall not sting, nor the bees: 
The Vulture shall be as the dove. 
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With the bright singing birds in the leaves 
And the fish in the wave and the flowers; 
God smiles as He walks there of eves, 
And the dew shall be kind and the showers. 


On the green daisied grass neath the boughs, 
Her fleece newly washéd and white, 

The sheep near the shepherd shall browse 
Nor shake though the wolf be in sight. 


That timorous creature, the Hare, 
Shall play with the dog, nor recall 

The anguish, the fright, the despair, 
The red dying that blotted it all. 


Yea, creatures all harmless and kind— 
As God made them when Eden began— 
Shall be friends in the sun and sweet wind 
Shall be brothers, the beast and the man. 


By the Lion shall lie down the lamb; 
By the great dappled sides will he lie, 
Nor bleat for his wandering dam, 
Nor long that his shepherd was nigh. 














THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS AND SOME PRE-REFORMA- 
TION ALLEGORIES. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


I, 


wir HEN, less than fifty years ago, M. Taine wrote 
te his History of English Literature, he made bold 
to assert that “After the Bible, the book most 
widely read in eo is the Pilgrim's Progress, 
iiss by John Bunyan.” That was a judgment from 
without the gates, and its accuracy is questionable; but it has 
its value as an impression, none the less. For to-day, not even 
a French critic would dream of repeating the statement! The 
sway of this quaint Puritan epic has quite manifestly waned at 
last: it has migrated from the realm of living and influencing 
books into the realm of literary curiosities. Yet once upon a 
time Bunyan’s masterpiece was, in all truth, a manual of pop- 
ular devotion—a Protestant /mitation ever at hand for the ad- 
monition of childhood and the edification of old age. It is amaz- 
ing how many household words and household thoughts the 
“Dream” of this great, illiterate man has furnished us. Van- 
ity Fair, the Slough of Despond, Mercy’s Dream, the Man with 
the Muck Rake, the Valley of Humiliation, the Delectable Moun- 
tains—these have passed into the common heritage of English- 
speaking men and women, to remain upon the lips of thousands 
who may never have opened the volume which gave them birth. 
Bunyan himself, one need scarcely state, was a tinker and 
later a Nonconformist preacher of Bedford, England. His great 
work—The Pilgrim’s Progress from This World to That Which 
Js to Come, Delivered Under the Similitude of a Dream, et cetera, 
et cetera—was almost certainly composed during a six months’ 
imprisonment for Dissentient preaching, in 1675;* and not dur- 
ing that earlier incarceration of twelve years (1660-72) for the 
same cause. If we may accept Bunyan’s very naive account, 





the masterpiece was achieved somewhat in spite of himself. He 


had no intention of making “a little book in such a mode”; 


* Cf. ‘The Pilgrim's Progress as John Bunyan Wrote It.” Introduction by John Brown. 
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in fact he was engaged upon a wholly different volume: but 
the Muse was importunate and would not be denied. 


And thus it was: I writing of the way 
And race of Saints in this our gospel day, 
Fell suddenly into an allegory 
About their journey and the way to glory, 
In more than twenty things which I set down. 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown; 
And they again began to multiply 
Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 


At last, fearing lest this fruitful similitude should quite “‘ eat 
out”’ the substance of his original work, Bunyan permitted it 
to creep into a separate volume—and The Pilgrim's Progress 
had won its right to live! His Puritan friends seem to have 
disagreed concerning the wisdom of publishing so ingenious a 
fantasy: 

Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so: 
- Some said, It might do good; others said, No. 


In which quandary John, very sensibly, decided the case for 
himself, placing his manuscript in the hands of one Nath. Pon- 
der, at the Peacock, in the Poultry near Cornhill. The first edi- 
tion of his work appeared in 1678, and met with overwhelming 
success. A second and enlarged edition was put forth the same 
year; and the complete work as we now know it was published 
in the third edition of 1679. 

The story will perhaps bear a brief repetition. Bunyan, 
walking through the wilderness of this world, lighted upon a 
place where there was a Den (so he denominates the Town 
Gaol on Bedford Bridge!) and lying down to sleep, he dreamed. 

‘‘And behold, I saw a man clothed with rags, standing in 
a certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his 
hand, and a great burden upon his back. I looked, and saw 
him open the book, and read therein; and as he read, he wept 
and trembled; and not being able longer to contain, he brake 
out with a lamentable cry, saying What shall I do?” 

It is Christian, loaded with his sins, and longing to flee away 
from the City of Destruction. His wife has little but contempt 
for these disquieting aspirations; and Christian is well-nigh in 
despair for lack of guidance, when upon a day Evangelist ap- 


pears before him, bearing a scroll with the words, Flee from the 
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wrath to come. Bunyan’s description of their interview is aus- 
terely eloquent : 

“The man therefore read it and looking upon Evangelist 
very carefully said: Whither must I fly? Then said Evangel- 
ist, pointing with his finger over a very wide field: Do you 
see yonder wicket-gate? The man said: No. Then said the 
other: Do you see yonder shining light? He said: I think I 
do. Then said Evangelist: Keep that light in your eye, and 
go up directly thereto; so shalt thou see the gate; at which 
when thou knockest, it shall be told thee what thou shalt do. 
So I saw in my dream that the man began to run. Now, he 
had not run far from his own door, but his wife and children, 
perceiving it, began to cry after him to return; but the man 
put his fingers in his ears, and ran on crying: Life! life! 
Eternal life! So he looked not behind him, but fled towards 
the middle of the plain.” 

We are at once in the thick of the allegory, and Bunyan’s 
copious marginal notes permit no doubt as to the particular moral 
he would enforce. There is scarcely a paragraph, moreover, 
without abundant and more or less apposite allusions to Scrip- 
tural texts. No less than six of these references adorn (?) the 
brief passage quoted above: indeed this literal and minute bib- 
liolatry is exceedingly characteristic of Bunyan’s temper, and 
colors at every turn his literary work. It is in his minor char- 
acters, not his heroic types, that we recognize a veritable, if 
one-sided, humanity. For they, having but a single moral to 
point, do this vigorously enough by simply being themselves. 
And more than once they prove the Puritan preacher a keen, 
practical observer of middle-class English life—no mean prophet, 
in fact, of the coming realism of Defoe. Hopeful, with his lit- 
tle fugitive frailties, is a more appealing figure than the central 
Pilgrim. And in very spite of himself Bunyan has invested 
Ignorance with a humanity not to be despised—that humanity 
which reaches its climax when he flatly refuses to believe his 
heart as evil as Christian declares its natural state to be! There 
is more than a touch of the old imperishable romances, too, in 


_ the adventures of our Pilgrim—albeit he does stand from first 


to last a type of Puritan righteousness. Christian faces his den 
of lions in splendid ignorance of their detaining chains; he falls 
into slumber in a certain pleasant arbor—and loses his passport 
scroll; he is taken prisoner, only to escape at great hazard 
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from Doubting Castle. His battle with the fiend, Apollyon, is 
almost worthy of Mallory, or the Legend of St. Margaret ! 

“In this combat,” writes Bunyan, “‘no one can imagine, 
unless he had seen and heard as I did, what yelling and hideous 
roaring Apollyon made all the time of the fight.” At one cri- 
sis, breaking out into a grievous rage at Christian’s defiance, he 
““Straddled quite over the whole breadth of the way, and 
said: I am void of fear in this matter; prepare thyself to die; 
for I swear by my infernal den that thou shalt go no further ; 
here will I spill thy soul. And with that he threw a flaming 
dart at his breast; but Christian had a shield in his hand with 
which he caught it, and so prevented the danger of that.” 

More than half a day this “sore combat” endured, Apol- 
lyon’s darts flying as thick as hail, the pilgrim defending himself, 
albeit sore spent,and wounded in head and hand and foot. At 
the last he regains his sword and. strikes the fiend a telling 
blow. ‘“ And with that Apollyon spread forth his dragon’s wings, 
and sped him away, that Christian for a season saw him no 
more.” 

It is a. small wonder that generations of pious readers, nour- 
ished in a bare and unlovely faith, have rejoiced in this spirited 
allegory of their pilgrimage! It is still smaller wonder that 
little children—who knew not Godfrey and the Crusaders, nor 
Roland nor Arthur!—have hung spellbound over the adven- 
tures of this sober Christian knight. Moreover, there are friend- 
ly castles and friendly greetings upon the pilgrim’s way; al- 
though Christian has yet to cross the Enchanted Ground, ard 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, with its snares and pitfalls. 
Perhaps his most kuman moment occurs at the final ordeal 
when, sinking in the deep waters, he cries aloud for help: 

“Ah my friend, ‘The sorrows of death have compassed me 
about’; I shall not see the land that flows with milk and 
honey; and with that a great darkness and horror fell upon 
Christian, so that he could not see before him. Also here he 
in great measure lost his senses, so that he could neither re- 
member nor orderly talk of any of those sweet refreshments 
that he had met with in the way of his pilgrimage.” 

But it is quickly over; and Christian with his companion 
Hopeful, are welcomed by a host of Shining Men and led to 
the gate of the Celestial City. Bunyan’s eyes are loath to lose 
sight of his pilgrims. He sees them transfigured and clothed 
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in shining raiment, while the bells of the city ring for joy; 
and then at last: 

‘* Just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I looked 
in after them, and behold, the city shone like the sun; the 
streets also were paved with gold, and in them walked many 
men, with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 
golden harps to sing praises withal. There were also of them 
that had wings, and they answered one another without inter- 
mission, saying: ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord!’ And after 
that they shut up the gates; which, when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them. . . . So I awoke, and behold it was 
a dream.” 


The Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress—Bunyan’s some- _ 


what tardy apotheosis of the spiritual life of woman—lacks both 
the vigor and the inspiration of Christian’s story. Like most 
sequels, it is often hard put to maintain the spirit of its pre- 
decessor.. Sadly indeed must the narrative have halted but 
for Great Heart’s timely advent; for neither in Mercy nor 
Christiana (poor, amiable, and edifying wraiths of womanhood!) 
is there vitality enough to support a decent allegory. The in- 
cidental verses, too—with the exception of one charming Shep- 
herd's Song—are particularly infelicitous: so that one suspects 
those generously interspersed serm- ns of having exhausted Bun- 
yan’s creative faculties—as more than once they threaten to 
exhaust his readers’ much-tried patience. If there be one pos- 
sible gain over Part First, it is the author’s gain in charity; 
for he who consigned Ignorance straight to hell at the beatific 
close of his earlier vision, narrates in this latter God’s gracious 
acceptance of Feeble Mind and Ready-to-Halt, of Mr. Despond- 
ency and his daughter Much Afraid. 

Manifestly there is nothing very subtle in this allegory of 
life. Its types are obvious enough; and if Bunyan writes with 
a sturdy eloquence, at moments not unfired by poetry nor un- 
lightened by humor, his appeal is always—and essentially— 
mediocre. He was doubtless a great popular preacher, and he 
became a phenomenally popular writer; but he was never at 
any moment prophet or mystic. In what then lies the excel- 
lence of this Pilgrim’s Progress—the secret of its enduring 
vitality and fascination? No doubt a very simple fact must 


_ explain. The book tells a great, elemental story—the story of 


man’s struggling and aspiring soul—in the words and scenes of 
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everyday life. There is the abstract, the universal type, Chris- 
tian; laboring through the Slough of Despond and the Valley 
of Humiliation, fighting demons, outwitting Giant Despair, rest- 
ing upon the Delectable Mountains, and passing at last through 
the choking waters of Death. But crossing the path of this 
Pilgrim come Obstinate and Pliable, whom we all have known; 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and Talkative, smooth and satisfied in 
his airy loquacity. It is all as colloquial as possible: and yet 
at bottom it is essentially, eternally poetic. For in his Bible 
Bunyan found matter of high and sublime poetry—matter upon 
which his own allegory was often but a homely, running comment. 

From his forced and sometimes violent introduction of texts, 
may we not perceive what awesome things lay struggling in his 
thought? The Ditch into which the Blind have led the Blind 
in all ages—the Highway of Righteousness and the Very Nar- 
row Gate—the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and not less 
the River of the Water of Life! At moments, recalling the 
rich creative freedom, the mystical and flame-like soaring of our 
medizval allegorists, we are tempted to demand whether this 
close adherence to the letter of the Scriptures may not have 
warped and stereotyped Bunyan’s imagination. Far more truly 
it created it! For without that long and solitary and impas- 
sioned meditation upon his Bible, I believe the Bedford preach- 
er had never been a poet at all. 

In the light of present-day vagaries, the Catholic reader is 
often surprised to note the orthodoxy of these seventeenth 
century Dissenters—their hold upon Christ, upon the Holy 
Trinity, and many cardinal points of faith. Yet the reigning 
theology of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress is, of course, a Protestant 
theology. Throughout Bunyan’s entire work there is no men- 
tion of the sacraments: there is even the strangest and most 
pervasive Hebraism. For, in truth, they were “Old Testament 
Christians”—these brave-hearted and narrow-minded Puritans 
for whom he wrote—far more interested in Jacob’s ladder, Mo- 
ses’ rod, “the pitchers, trumpets, and lamps too, with which 
Gideon put to flight the armies of Midian,”* than in any relic 
of the New Dispensation. Bunyan quotes with enthusiasm from 
Moses and David, Job and Hezekiah; his pilgrims press for- 
ward to meet Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and at the gate of 


* All of which ‘‘relics of the servants of God’’ were preserved in Bunyan’s House 
Beautiful / 
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the Celestial City they meet not Peter with his immemorial 
keys, but Enoch, Moses, and Elijah! 

Nor must it be supposed that our preacher’s doctrinal sins 
were confined to those of omission. He was excessively fond 
of discoursing upon the “total depravity” of the natural man, 
whose every imagination is evil and whose righteousness shows 
but as filthy rags before God. And he was considered a prime 
exponent of “justification by faith”—that. theory in which 
Good Will takes the place of Good Deeds, and Christ’s righteous- 
ness, instead of sanctifying our efforts, must be imputed to us 
and wrapped round us as a garment. From this root sprang 
all those strange and somewhat hysterical details of personal 
*‘conversion,” or “ acceptance” of Christ—the conviction of 
sin, the groaning and agony of spirit, the terror lest God should 
not have predestined the soul to salvation, and finally the self- 
assured revelation of sanctification and grace. These things 
were every-day experiences among the Puritans, recorded as 
authentically of Oliver Cromwell or of Bunyan himself as of 
Hopeful or Christian. It was not a cheerful philosophy of life ; 
it admitted of no ‘“‘indifferent” actions, and it placed a rare 
premium upon scrupulosity. Here, for instance, are some of 
John Bunyan’s confessions of the period just preceding his own 
conversion : 

“Before this I had taken much delight in ringing, but now 
I thought such practice vain, yet my mind hankered; where- 
fore I would go to the steeple-house and look on, though I 
durst not ring. But I began to think: How if one of the bells 
should fall? Then I chose to stand under a main beam that 
lay athwart the steeple, thinking here I might stand sure; but 
then I thought again, should the bell fall with a swing, it might 
first hit the wall and then, rebounding, kill me. This made 
me stand in the steeple door; but then it cameinto my mind | 
How if the steeple itself should fall? And this thought, as I 
looked on, did so shake my mind that I durst not stand at 
the steeple door any longer, but was forced to flee. 

*‘ Another thing was my dancing. I was full a year before 
I could quite leave that; but all this while, when I did any- 
thing that I thought was good, I had great peace with my 
conscience. But, poor wretch as I was, I was ignorant of Je- 
sus Christ, and going about to establish my own righteousness.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Although the remarkable work 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. which the Baron von Hiigel has 

just published,* as the fruit of 
seven years’ literary labor, and the outcome of a much longer 
period of experience and reflection, is nominally the life of a 
saint, its proper place in the library will be the department of 
philosophy or apologetics. The mother-thought of the work 
was, the writer tells us, to exhibit one “‘ of those large-souled, 
pre-Protestant, post-Medizval Catholics,” whose type appeals 
to him more strongly than “the specifically post-Tridentine 
type of Catholicism, with its regimental Seminarism, its pre- 
dominantly controversial spirit, its suspiciousness and timidity.” 
The most suitable personality for his purpose he believed to 
be St. Catherine of Genoa. But owing to the unsatisfactory 
quality of the existing biographies of this saint, he resolved 
to betake himself to the sources. This decision has produced 
a biography which, from the critical historian’s point of view, 
is a fine piece of work bearing the evidence of great study 
directed by rigorous method, 

But the biographical narrative is only a framework on which 
is woven a wide inquiry into the psychological roots of re- 
ligion itself, as they have manifested their character in the 
history of mankind. Such a scheme, even on the most modest 
scale practicable, would mean a very extensive study. But it 
is no diminutive plan on which the Baron’s work is laid down. 
An adequate review of these two densely packed volumes would 
be a book in itself. They swarm with minute questions of 
historical criticism, sweeping surveys of philosophic thought 
and human action, appreciations of rival epistemological the- 
ories, analyses of the psychological factors which have shaped the 
various sects in Christian times, and even those of Pagan and Jew- 
ish history. Scarcely a school of philosophy or a religious body 
escapes notice. The writer’s sweep is not limited even to this 
world; for he passes on to discuss the nature of hell, of pur- 
gatory, and of the joys which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. His temper cannot be fairly described without a de- 
tailed appreciation which our space forbids. 


* The Mystical Element of Religion as Studied in St, Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends. 
By Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 2 Vols. New York: E, P, Dutton & Co. 
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Perhaps the most convenient way to give a clue to his 
attitude is to mention some of the authors to whom, in the 
philosophic field, he acknowledges his indebtedness. Among 
them are Edwin Rhode, Volkelt, Miinsterberg, Euken, and 
Troeltsch ; Blondel, Janet, Boutroux, Laberthonniére, and Berg- 
son; Pringle-Patterson, James Ward, Tyrrell, Edward Caird, 
and, “further back than all the living writers lies the stimula- 
tion and help of him who was, later on, to become Cardinal 
Newman.” Of Newman he says: “It was he who first taught 
me to glory in my appurtenance to the Catholic and Roman 
Church, and to conceive this my inheritance in a large and his- 
torical manner, as a slow growth across the centuries, with an 
innate affinity to, and eventual incorporation of, all the good 
and true to be found mixed up with error and with evil in this 
chequered, difficult, but rich world and life in it in which this 
living organism moves and expands.” 

To offer any abstract of the work is to risk doing injustice to 
the erudition and the vital quality of the treatment. With this 
warning premised, however, we may give the following bald 
synopsis to acquaint our readers with the character of the 
work; provided they keep in mind the fact that every view of 
the writer is accompanied with extensive historical illustration. 

There ave three forces of the soul, each of which, together 
with its corresponding object, is necessary to religion; but it 
becomes ruinous if it is allowed to develop to the exclusion 
of the others. The first of these forces is the faculty by which 
we remember and picture things and scenes. We need sense- 
impressions and symbols to stimulate thought and feeling into 
action; and symbols woven out of sense-impressions express 
thought and feeling. The need we have for awakening and 
regulating this experience and action calls for the assistance 
of social environment and tradition. Hence this force cor- 
responds to and demands the institutional and historical ele- 
ment of religion. If this force and need of the soul, with the 
corresponding religious element, is allowed to flourish beyond 
its proper measure, to the injury of the other two powers, it 
will degenerate into superstition, to the destruction of spiritual 
sincerity, to the preponderance of the objective world over 
personality and the liberty of the children of God. 

The second soul-force is that by which we analyze and 
synthesize what has been brought home to us by the senses 
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and our social and historical environment. It calls for a logical, 
systematic order in our other experience. This force corre- 
sponds to the critical-historical and synthetic-philosophical ele- 
ment of religion. The product of it is positive and dogmatic 
theology. Its undue preponderance leads to rationalistic fanati- 
cism; to agnosticism and indifference; to the worship of the 
goddess of reason; to the fruitless endeavor to put all the 
elements of religion into the categories of physical science. 
The third faculty of the soul is that through which we obtain 
a dim but real sense and feeling of the Infinite Spirit Who 
sustains us, penetrates and works within us. This faculty gives 
a definite result to all our experiences and memories. Its cor- 
respondent is the operative and the mystical element in reli- 
gion. Unduly developed, it, too, produces ruinous results of 
emotional fanaticism, and religious movements having for their 
creed tenets subversive of society and traditional morality. 

All these elements and forces have, theretore, two sides; 
they have been, during the course of history, constantly in 
collision and interaction; now one, now another has had the 
upper hand. In religious systems they have appeared in vary- 
ing degrees, respectively, and each has sought to expel the 
other. Yet, ultimately, each becomes barren or pernicious 
when unaided by the other two; and all three, properly ad- 
justed, are needed for a full religious life. Besides the strictly 
religious activity, the soul has other forces, needs, and objects; 
and without the development of these also the religious life 
cannot attain its highest type. 

It thus becomes evident that souls require, for the realiza- 
tion of the best that is in them, a large social and historical 
environment of a specifically religious kind, within which they 
will be assisted by the experiences of others. ‘The Kingdom 
of God, the Church, will thus be more and more found, and 
made to be, the means of an ever more distinct articulation, 
within an ever more fruitful interaction, of the various attraits, 
gifts, vocations, and types of souls which constitute its society. 
And these souls, in return, will, precisely by this articulation 
within this ampler system, bring to this society an ever richer 
content of variety in harmony, of action and warfare within an 
ever deeper fruitfulness and peace.” 

That this consummation may be realized, two all-pervading 
experiences and motives must be present. The first is the vivid, 
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continuous sense that God is within us, as the true end and 
origin of the whole movement, as far as it is efficient and beau- 
tiful. The other conviction is the continuous sense of the Cross 
of Christ—“the great law and fact that only through self-re- 
nunciation and suffering can the soul win its true self, its abid- 
ing joy in union with the Source of Life, with God, Who has 
left to us, human souls, the choice between two things alone: 
the noble pangs of spiritual child-birth, of painful, joyous ex- 
pansion and growth; and the shameful ache of spiritual death, 
of dreary contraction and decay.” The efficacy of these two 
convictions to permeate and regulate the religious forces of the 
soul so as to produce the noblest results, has, notwithstanding 
some peculiarities and drawbacks, been exemplified splendidly 
in the life of Caterinetta Fiesca Adorna, the saint of Genoa. 

The Baron von Hiigel’s work will be numbered among the 
small number of deep studies on the philosophy of religion that 
have been produced originally in English by a Catholic pen. 
Our aim has been not to estimate but to expose the purpose and 
design of the work. The author has probed deep into many 
very delicate questions; discussed them freely; and, of course, 
offered many openings to the critic watchful on behalf of cur- 
rent traditional views. 


On leaving Baron Von Hiigel’s for Dr. Cutting’s study,* the 
title of which would be more accurate if the definite article were 
dropped, we pass to a different quality and method; from the 
first-hand student to the popularizer. This writer treats of a 
number of subjects which are encountered in the former work. 
But we miss any approach to the systematic analysis and classi- 
fication of Von Hiigel. Here we are on the surface, not in the 
depths; and we pass from one to another of a long list of 
phenomena, each one of which is considered in isolation from 
the others, and without any attempt to establish a psychologi- 
cal or historical order among them. The author means to serve 
the general reader as well as the psychological and theological 
student; he has served him almost exclusively ; for his gener- 
alizations are frequently much wider than the inductions on 
which they are built; his cases are gathered too much at hap- 
hazard; he is too prone to put forward the abnormal for the 


* The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. By George Barton Cutting, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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type, to permit him to be of much service to the serious stu- 
dent, who will prefer to go to the leaders upon whom Dr. 
Cutting implicitly relies; such as Inge, James, Starbuck. A list 
of the chief chapters will indicate the random and incomplete 
manner in which the general subject is handled. The Religious 
Faculty ; Mysticism; Ecstasy; Glossolalia; Visions; Dreams; 
Stigmatization ; Witchcraft; Demoniacal Possession; Monasti- 
cism and Asceticism; Religious Epidemics; Contagious Phe- 
nomena; Revivals; Christian Science; Faith Cure; Miracles; 
Conversion; Age; Sex; Intellect; Knowledge; Imagination ; 
Inspiration;. Will; Emotions; Worship; Prayer; Sexuality; De- 
nominationalism ; Immortality; Preaching. The writer has al- 
lowed his prepossessions to direct his selection of facts, as 
well as his interpretations, when he approaches such topics as 
Monasticism, Clerical Celibacy, Asceticism; he writes about 
these subjects as a foreigner might describe the character of the 
American people by compiling his pages from the newspaper 
reports of divorces, burglaries, swindles, and such like contents. 
One instance of Dr. Cutting’s method of trying things Catho 
lic is worth quotation: ‘‘ The traditional fasting of the Roman 
Catholic Church has, by the rigidity of the rule and the changes 
wrought by time, been turned into luxury. To day, in most 
patts of this country at least, fish is more rare than flesh. Who 
would not exchange fried tripe for boiled salmon, and willingly 
suffer all the sacrifice which it entailed?’’ It must be said, how- 
ever, that the Doctor seldom descends to quite such silliness 
as this. It is interesting to notice that, though he is profuse 
n his references and quotations, in the chapters on Mysticism, 
Monasticism, and Asceticism, not a single Catholic writer or 
authority is quoted, nor is there any indication that the author 
has even read, much less studied, any of the great mystics. 
There is, indeed, a passage from Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
is called the Father of Christian Mysticism, but no reference is 
given ; and a line from St. John of the Cross, which is such a com- 
monplace Catholic thought that the footnote giving the author- 
ship recalls the old pastor who announced to his congregation: 
‘* Brethern, St. Prosper of Aquitaine tells us that we must all 
die.” A hymn of St. Francis, too, is cited at second hand. 
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The keynote of this biography * 

DE LAS CASAS. is sounded in the Preface, where 

the auther declares his object to 

be “to assign to the noblest Spaniard who ever Janded in the 

Western world his true place among the great spirits who have 

defended and advanced the cause of just liberty.” By his 

Letters of Cortez, Mr. McNutt has already established a repu- 

tation as a well-equipped student of early Hispano-American 

history, which this volume will considerably increase. It will be 

welcomed by many Catholics just now as an opportune offset 

to the picture given of the great ‘‘ Protector of the Indians” 

in the Catholic Encyclopedia, where Las Casas fares even as 
badly as he did at the hands of Robertson. 

As Mr. McNutt describes him, Las Casas, from first to last, 
was prompted by motives of justice and humanity; he was, in- 
deed, headstrong, and pursued his object with a pertinacity 
that was indifferent to the blight that his revelations might 
cast on the reputation of individuals, however high-placed, and 
even on the nation itself. While he acknowledges Motolinia’s 
good qualities, Mr. McNutt holds that his opposition to Las 
Casas was not equitable: 


Motolinia was a devout man, whose apostolic life among 
the Indians won him his dearly loved name equivalent to 
‘*the poor man,’’ or Joverello of St. Francis, but, with all his 
virtues, he belonged to the type of churchman that dreads 
scandal above everything else. The methods of Las Casas 
scandalized him; it wounded his patriotism that Spaniards 
should be held up to the execration of Christendom, and he 
rightly apprehended that such damaging information, pub- 
lished broadcast, would serve as a formidable weapon in the 
hands of the adversaries of his Church and country. 


But Las Casas, on the contrary, believed, and acted upon 
the belief, that only by exposing the evils could sufficient at- 
tention be directed to them to ensure their extirpation. The 
debate between Las Casas and the Franciscan theologian, De 
Sepulveda, is related at length. Las Casas’ thirty propositions 
are given in a condensed form; and the respective principles 
of the two men are neatly expressed: ‘‘ Reduced to a tormula, 


* Bartholomew de las Casas. His Life, His Apostolate,and His Writings. By Francis 
Augustus McNutt. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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the doctrine of Las Casas may be summed up: Convert the 
Indians first and they will afterwards become Spanish subjects ; 
as against the contention of his adversaries that they must first 
be conquered, after which their conversion would follow.” 

The charge advanced by Robertson, and repeated by others 
—that Las Casas advocated the introduction of negro slavery, 
and proposed to Cardinal Ximines that a number of negroes 
should be bought on the African coast, to be employed as 
slaves in working the mines—Mr. McNutt examines carefully 
for the purpose of refuting it. The original basis of the ac- 
cusation is a passage in Herrera’s history of the Indies, written 
thirty-two years after the death of Las Casas. Negro slavery 
did exist in Spain before the time of Las Casas in a not re- 
pulsive form. ‘Since this system was recognized by the laws of 
Christendom, no additional injury would be done to the ne- 
groes by permitting Spaniards who might own them in Spain 
to transport them to America.” Further than this, Mr. McNutt 
shows, Las Casas did not go; and even of this step he sub- 
sequently repented, when he fully perceived the injustice of 
slavery. Las Casas, he claims, was far in advance of his age: 


A small group of men, chiefly Dominican monks, with Las 
Casas at their head, courageously championed the cause of 
treedom and humanity in a century and amongst a people 
hardened to oppression and cruelty; they braved popular 
fury, suffered calumny, detraction, and abuse; they faced 
kings, high ecclesiastics, and all the rich and great ones of 
their day, incessantly and courageously reprimanding their 
injustice and demanding reform. Since the memorable day 
when Fray Antonio de Montesinos proclaimed himself, ‘‘ vox 
clamantis in deserto’’ before the astonished and incensed col- 
onists of Hispaniola, the chorus of rebuke had swelled until 
it had made itself heard, sparing none amongst the offend- 
ers against equity and humanity. The Spanish sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Charles, as well as Cardinal Ximines, were 
strenuously opposed to this oppression, as soon and as far as 
they knew of its existence. 


The highest Spanish authorities, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
Mr. McNutt shows to have behaved very nobly throughout the 
fierce contentions stirred up by the agitation against oppression. 
He gives a brief synopsis of the fiery peroration of Las Casas 
at the end of the theological disputations with his opponents, 
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which concluded with the denunciation of Spain: “ For these 
reasons God will punish Spain with inevitable severity, so be it.” 

‘In no land,” observes our author, ‘“‘where freedom of 
speech was a recognized right, could an orator have used 
plainer language, and it shows both the Spanish civil and ec- 
clesiastical authorities of that age in a somewhat unfamiliar 
light that Las Casas not only escaped perilous censures, but 
even won a moral victory over his opponents.” And he per- 
tinently adds: “ What would have become of the champion of 
such unpopular doctrines, attacking as he did the material in- 
terests of thousands of the greatest men in the land, had there 
been daily newspapers in those times, it is not difficult to im- 
agine.” The interest and utility of this able biography is en- 
hanced by Appendices consisting of the “‘ Brevissima Relacion,” 
the Bull, Sudlimis Deus, and the Royal Ordinances providing 
for the departure of Las Casas from Spain, and his reception 
in the Indies. 


This excellent but somewhat be- 

THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. lated translation* of M. Bazin’s 
By Bazin. pleasant and instructive account of 

his journey through the Italy of 

yesterday appears not inopportunely now, when the attention 
of the world has been turned so tragically to Italy. There is 
a strong personal quality in M. Bazin’s slightest pages; and he 
has the knack of unobtrusively inocculating his readers with his 
own sympathies. Our clever Frenchman takes us under his 
guidance, after he has passed the Alps, and with him we make 
a tour of observation through the Northern Provinces, intent 
principally upon learning how the people live and what are 
their hopes, or, too often, their despairs. At Milan he escorts 
us to a public function, where he salutes the King and Queen, 
Umberto and Margherita. Occasionally he introduces a con- 
versation with some Italian friend or chance acquaintance, which 
permits him the opportunity of touching upon fiscal, literary, 
and social topics. From the North he passes on to Rome, 
which, he says, “is not a city to be visited, but to be lived 
in if one would understand it and enjoy its supreme beauty.” 
Bestowing an occasional glance on the great historic monuments 
and sights, M. Bazin shows us the modern side of the city’s 


* The Italians of To-Day. From the French {of René Bazin, Translated by William 
Marchant. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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life and development, dwelling a good deal upon the results of 
the building speculation of twenty-five years ago, which proved 
so disastrous to many investors. One of the most interesting 
accounts is that of the Roman Campagna, with its half- nomadic, 
rural, or pastoral population, engaged in looking after the great 
pastures belonging to aristocratic landowners, whose apology 
for the wretched conditions of their serfs is that, owing to the 
government regulations and the system of taxation, it is im- 
possible to change anything whatever. The last stage of M. 
Bazin’s entertaining trip is through Southern Italy, and, as we 
enjoy it with him, we talk now to an old military man or a 
young dandy, now to the women of some squalid city slum, 
everywhere gaining contact with life and manners as they 
really are. 


The student of Church history 

THE GREEK AND EASTERN will thank the scholarship and in- 
CHURCHES. dustry which have provided him, 

in a book of six hundred odd 

pages, with the story of the Eastern Churches from the time of 
the great Christological and Trinitarian controversies and heresies 
down to the present day. The handbook* of Dr. Adeney 
covers a long period, varied fortunes, and a vast extent of ter- 
ritory. It is divided into two parts. The first deals with 
Eastern Christendom up to the fall of the Byzantine empire. 
This is the less valuable part, not that the great events and 
issues of this period are of less importance, nor that the author’s 
presentation of them lacks quality. But for our ecclesiastical 
students, the ground is already covered in the ordinary courses 
of Church history and dogmatic theology. Besides, consider- 
able allowance must be {made here for the author’s standpoint 
regarding the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, which he does 
not admit to be of divine right. The tone of the work, how- 
ever, is not controversial; and it aims to relate facts objective- 
ly rather than to apply to them doctrinal interpretation. Where 
he does, occasionally, make a passing comment that Catholics 
cannot accept, there is no lack of courtesy; and his prompt 
acknowledgment of Roman merit in ‘matters where, formerly, 
Protestant writers would see none, stamps him as a member 
of the new and much more impartial school. For instance, he 


* The Greek and Eastern Churches. By Walter F, Adeney, M.A.,D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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counsels his readers that, if they would take a broad view of 
the situation they must be satisfied to regard the Crusades 
either as mere freaks of fanaticism, or as only European police 
manceuvres for the protection of pilgrims. He observes, too, 
that the Popes, and they alone among European statesmen, saw 
the danger which, in the Turks, threatened Western civiliza- 
tion. 

The narration is extremely condensed ; so that for the greater 
part of the work every page, almost every paragraph, is com- 
pact with facts or summaries which suggest plenty of hard 
work for the student who takes the book as a guide toa 
more exhaustive examination of the subjects. If this is his 
ambition, he will find the way marked out for him by the bibli- 
ographies affixed to every chapter; one list gives the main au- 
thorities or sources; the other, some more or less recent litera- 
ture. In the latter class, the latest Catholic writers, Duchesne 
and Fortescue, are included. 

The second part of the work deals with the separate churches 
—the modern Greek, the Russian, the Syrian and Armenian, 
the Coptic and Abyssinian churches. Recognizing that these 
churches originally were all regarded as integral parts of the 
Catholic Church and that no proper account of them can be 
given without going back to their origins, Dr. Adeney, in trac- 
ing the genesis of each of them, returns to the ages which 
occupy the first part of his study. Then he brings their history 
down to the present day, in a fairly complete, though not de- 
tailed, form; and, thereby, furnishes a much desired, but not 
easily attainable, body of information lucidly arranged. 

One chapter there is which hardly seems to have any logical 
right to its position here. That is the one entitled “‘ Later 
Eastern Christianity,” dealing with the Portuguese missions and 
the career of St. Francis Xavier in India, and with other 
European missions, Protestant and Catholic. None of these are 
Eastern in the historic sense of the word; and the Catholic 
missions are not separate churches. Against this fault of over- 
inclusiveness, there is one of omission; for the bodies of Eastern 
Christians that are still in communion with the Roman See are 
scarcely recorded. These faults, however, weigh slightly against 
the great utility of the book, which presents the best account 
that we have of present-day Christianity in the lands which 
once constituted the great Eastern Patriarchates. 
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This is a reprint of a book * which 
A- ROAD TO ROME. caused a good deal of stir when 
first published about fifty years ago. 
The author was an able lawyer, and occupied the position of 
Governor of California. He was born and educated in the Bap- 
tist Church, and carried into manhood his full share of the ig- 
norance and prejudices which prevail in many quarters regarding 
the Catholic Church. Happening to assist at High Mass one 
Christmas Day in Fort Vancouver, he was deeply moved by the 
service. But nothing came of this initial impulse of grace. 
Later on he read the Campbell-Purcell controversy and, to his 
legal mind, it seemed that, on some very important points Bishop 
Purcell had the better of the argument, though the Bishop had 
not met or sufficiently answered several serious objections in 
Burnett’s mind. Howeyer, the lawyer resolved to examine for 
himself the merits of the Church’s claim. He studied for eigh- 
teen months, in what spirit and with what result he tells him- 
self : 

I prayed humbly and sincerely that I might know the 
truth, and then have the grace to follow it wherever it might 
lead me. I examined carefully, prayerfully, and earnestly, 
until I was satisfied, beyond a doubt, that the Old Church 
was the true and only Church. 


The highly original feature of Burnett’s method is that he 
takes as his starting-point some principles of jurisprudence to 
decide how the Scriptures are to be construed in order to get 
at the Law of Christ, and the nature and scope of the society 
which He founded. It is unusual to find Blackstone, Kent, and 
the constitution of the Supreme Court of the United States 
appealed to in order to establish the validity of the Catholic 
Church’s title. Besides his forensic training, Burnett brought a 
wide knowledge of religious history and controversy to bear 
upon his problem. He takes up and answers the common his- 
torical objections urged against Catholicism; then passes on to 
examine the chief dogmas that are disputed by Protestants. A 
typical example of his very cogent reasoning occurs when he 
examines the objection that the character of the lives of some 
popes must have destroyed the apostolic succession of the 
Roman See: 


* A Road to Rome. The Path Which Led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church. 
By Peter H. Burnett. Edited and abridged by Rev. J. Sullivan, S.J, St. Louis: B, Herder. 
VOL, LXXXIX.—8 
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I had supposed that the continued existence of the Church, 
with all the offices created by Christ, was dependent on His 
Will, and not upon the personal virtues or vices of indi- 

‘viduals. It may be that, though our Lord did promise to 
protect the Church against the gates of hell, He did not mean 
to bind Himself to protect her against the gates of men. I 
had thought that both the creation of the office of Pope, and 
the consequent continuance of same, depended upon the Will 
of the Founder of the institution, not upon the will of man. 

. I am aware that inferior corporations, which are but the 
creatures of statutory enactments, may forfeit their charters 
by non-user or mis-user ; because such is a part of the law of 
their creation. The mis-user is the act of the controlling 
majority of the stock-holders, and is, therefore, the act of all. 
But this doctrine cannot apply to governments. Political 
governments may be changed at the pleasure of their 
founders; but the act of making such change is the act of 
the sovereign power. If it should happen that the President 
should commit treason, this would only forfeit his right to 
fill the office, but the office itself would remain unimpaired. 
The office was not created by him—was not his work—was 
made by the Nation, and the Nation alone can unmake or 
destroy. Iftwenty Presidents in succession were to commit 
all the crimes possible, the office would remain. 


Then he proceeds to show the application of this principle 
to the Church. 

Occasionally one meets a remark that will not pass the criti- 
cism of rigorous theology; but the main ideas, statements of 
doctrine, and arguments in support of them, are all sound, both 
doctrinally and logically. The freshness with which they are 
put, the downright sincerity of the pleader, will make them 
attractive to minds less susceptible to drier and more conven- 
tional forms of exposition. It was a happy thought to reprint 
this valuable record of a path which it may assist other wan- 
derers to find and follow. 


A French commentary, which has 

NEW MARRIAGE just appeared,* on the Decree We 
LEGISLATION. Temere, is one of the most suc- 

cinct yet clear expositions that 

we have seen. With the assiduous labor of the large number 


*Les Francailles et le Mariage Discipline Actuelle, Par Lucien Choupin. Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 
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of canonists who have published their commentaries on the new 
legislation very few obscurities, or even controverted points, 
still remain to be cleared up. There is one, however, on which 
authorities still remain divided. It is whether a promise of 
marriage, which is invalid before the external court (in foro 
externo) because the prescribed forms have not been complied 
with, does, nevertheless, impose an obligation of conscience (7x 
Soro interno). The present writer affirms, without hesitation, 
that it does not. His argument is: The Holy See had the 
power to nullify such a promise so as to deprive it of all 
binding power, in foro interno, as well as in foro externo. 
Secondly, the first article of the Decree indicates that the 
Pope’s intention was to deprive of all value all promises of 
marriage that should not comply with the conditions fixed by 
this Decree. To obviate objections, however, M. Choupin ad- 
mits that if, for instance, a young man, through an exchange 
of promises, should deceive a young woman, he owes her a 
just compensation for the injury done; and this obligation 
may, in some cases, extend so far as to impose on him the 
duty of marrying her. 


The promise of this title* is al- 

A CRITICISM OF HENRY luring; even though the small size 
CHARLES LEA. of this book at once raises a doubt 
whether that promise will be re- 

deemed. A critical inquiry into the methods and merits of 
Lea’s entire set of histories—of the Spanish and the medizval 
Inquisitions; of sacerdotal celibacy, confession and indulgences 
—would demand far more labor and space than this little 
book contains. It does, however, offer some general criticisms 
as to Lea’s shortcomings, of which the one that receives the 
severest stricture is his misunderstanding of the significance of 
documents and facts, owing to his very imperfect knowledge 
of the Catholic mind. A few palpable hits are made against 
Lea; but a good deal of time is wasted over some minor 
points that will interest only the trained historian, while, judg- 
ing by its general tenor, this cursory review is intended for 
popular reading. The translator has omitted some details in 
the original concerning various versions of Lea’s work. It is 


* Henry Charles Lea's Htstorical Writings. A Critical Inquiry Into Their Method and 
‘Merit. By Paul Maria Baumgarten, From the German. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
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to be regretted that he did not also omit Mgr. Baumgarten’s 
disquisition on lynch law in America, which he introduces in 
his conclusion for the purpose of retorting against Lea’s con- 
demnation of the Inquisition. 


Two young aristocratic cavalry 
COMTE ALBERT DE MUN. officers, with all the mettle of 
their race and class, found them- 
selves for a moment side by side on the field of Rezonville, at 
the opening of the war of 1870. That France could be de- 
feated was a thought which never entered their minds. In a 
few weeks they, with thousands of their fellow-soldiers, were 
prisoners in Germany, dazed, dejected, humiliated, learning, 
day after day, the news of fresh, unmerciful disasters. When 
peace was restored, they returned to find their country under 
the German heel; and to witness more terrible days inflicted 
on Paris, by Frenchmen themselves, than the proud, gay capital 
had sustained from the foreigner. 

The two friends sought to find out the reasons, technical, 
moral, and philosophical, why, in spite of French courage, 
victory which was often near at hand, in the great war, had 
never come; and why the country, by successive falls, was at 
length overwhelmed in unutterable catastrophe. The pursuit 
of this question led them to the conviction that in a reform of 
ideas and morals, by the application of Christian principles, lay 
the only road to redemption for the nation. To initiate a move- 
ment in this direction became the object of their ambition. 
From this resolution sprang the Catholic movement for the 
establishment of workmen’s clubs and co-operative circles, which, 
though it failed to arrest the forces of irreligion in the past 
thirty years in France, has valiantly, and not without some 
local successes, resisted them. The Comte de Mun, one of the 
founders, relates the genesis and history of the movement, from 
1871 to 1875, when he resigned his commission in the army. 
His story is replete with interest, since, besides permitting us 
many glances into intimate family life, and introducing us now 
and again into the centers of political struggle, it throws a 
good deal of light on the currents which ultimately brought 
the Church and State into violent collision. 


* Ma Vocation Sociale. Souvenirs de la Fondation de l'@uvre des Cercles Catholiques 
@’Ouvriéres, Par A.de Mun. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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Is spiritism a vast tissue of deceit 

MODERN SPIRITISM. nd self-delusion? By no means; 

B it contains a series of well-attested 
phonomena, objective in character, and, certainly, the work of 
extraneous intelligence or intelligences. Who are these intel- 
ligences? The spirits of the departed as they profess to be? 
No; they are malevolent spirits; bent on working the moral 
ruin of those who cultivate intercourse with them. Such is 
the gist of this book,* whose author has become a sort of quasi- 
official missionary to wage war against spiritism, which, he says, 
is attracting an immense number of Catholics. This opinion 
is not, we believe, shared by the greater number of our clergy, 
who do not believe that any considerable number of their 
flocks find any fascination in this abberation. 

In his first chapter Mr. Raupert exposes the character of 
the evidence that attests the reality of spiritistic phenomena ; 
and then proceeds to describe their varieties. He next dis- 
cusses the nature of the function discharged by the sensitive, 
or medium, who, “ roughly speaking, serves as a link between 
the world of spirit and that of matter, and supplies from his 
nerve organism that substance, or ‘ psychic force’ (as Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes terms it), which enables a spirit of intelligence 
to manifest itself in the world of sense.” After discussing va- 
rious theories put forward to explain, or explain away, the 
manifestations, he unfolds his own, which, in its main features, 
was anticipated by Banquo: 


“But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.” 


Into very small bulk Father Bet- 

FORBIDDEN BOOKS. ten has compressed, for the use of 
busy Catholics, a large amount of 

information on the Index of Prohibited Books.t He explains 
the origin, purpose, and authority of the institution; its meth- 
* Modern Spiritism. A Critical Examination of Its Phenomena, Character, and Teaching in 
the Light of Known Facts. Second Edition. By J. Godfrey Raupert. St. Louis: B, Herder. 


t The Roman Index of Forbidden Books Briefly Explained for Catholic Booklovers and Stu- 
dents. By Francis J. Betten, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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od of operation; and the obligations it imposes. He gives a 
synopsis of the decrees which prohibit various classes of books 
in general; and adds a partial list of books, and of authors, 
that have been specifically condemned. In these days of om- 
niverous reading, Catholics stand in need of more information 
than they usually possess regarding this important branch of 
Church legislation. 


Of late years an unusually large 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF number of biblical and theolog- 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. ical dictionaries and encyclopedias 
have been put upon the market. 
This fact is most significant as evidence of the keen, world- 
wide interest in matters religious. It is quite impossible to 
give anything like a careful, detailed review of these publica- 
tions in our pages. Some of them are so drastically radical 
as to be sadly deficient as sources or references for reliable 
information. The craze of the present, without any respect for 
the past, of a particular school or tendency seems oftentimes to 
exclude the mature judgment, the painstaking consideration 
that should go to the making of a dictionary or encyclopedia. 
The very appearance of so many within such a short time is 
an evidence that we are not working patiently or well. 

It is a particular pleasure for us, therefore, to recommend 
an encyclopedia* that is, as far as we have seen, sober yet 
learned; considerate of the past as well as of the present; 
conservative yet progressive; one that, as a rule, tends to show 
that the traditional interpretation of Catholic teaching on Scrip- 
tural questions is the correct interpretation. In matters his- 
torical, liturgical, scriptural, doctrinal, biographical, the editors 
of Zhe New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
—so far as the first volume shows us—have sought to give a 
fair, considerate, and—as far as space will permit—a full pres- 
entation of the subject. Exception might well be taken to an 
article or to a sentence here and there. For example, Prot- 
estant matters of theology and Protestant writers on theology 
and Scripture receive greater attention and are allowed more 
space than Catholic subjects and Catholic writers. This is ow- 
ing principally, we believe, to the fact that the original Schaff- 


* The New Schaf-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Vol. 1. New York: 
Funk & Wagnall’s Company. 
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Herzog was a distinctly Protestant publication; again it is 
often very evident that the writers are not Catholics; “im- 
maculistic” is scarcely a courteous term to use in designating 
those who championed the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception; we are told that Abelard teaches like a good Protest- 
ant; to describe Dr. Lyman Abbot, particularly in the light 
of his latest utterances, as a Congregationalist of the Liberal 
Evangelical Type, will instruct nobody, and only shows the 
absurdities to which non-dogmatic theology has sunk; nor is 
it true to say that Dr. Barry’s Tradition of Scripture has been 
placed on the Index of Prohibited Books, The truth is that 
a new edition of Dr. Barry’s book has just been issued bear- 
ing the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Westminster. But, 
as we have said, we do not intend to present anything like 
a detailed review of the book. We have sought to give an 
opinion of the work in general—its spirit, its aim, and its tend- 
ency; and with regard to these we feel that it merits our 
good measure of praise. We are glad to see among the De- 
partment Editors the names of Dr. Creagh, of the Catholic 
University of Washington, and Dr. Driscoll, of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, New York. 


This is a novel* that carries us to Spain, so full is it of 
local color and vivid pictures of Spanish life. The hero, Gal- 
lardo, the son of a poor widow, passes his early years in a 
squalid quarter of Seville; neglected and wild, in common with 
the boys of his acquaintance, he finds his greatest pleasure in 
frequenting the bullfights for which that city is famous. But 
Gallardo is ambitious and fearless. His imagination is fired by 
the general enthusiasm for the actors in that bloody sport ; 
and he decides to adopt their profession—for such it is regarded 
in Spain. Soon he appears before the public as a full-fledged 
matador. 

Handsome, graceful, daring to a degree that astonishes even 
the oldest habitués of the arena, he carries all before him, re- 
ceives the applause of thousands of admiring followers, and soon 
finds himself rich and famous. The old quarter of Seville wel- 
comes him back with pride. The mother is installed in a fine 
house with finer furniture, and has servants in plenty to wait on 


* Sangre y Arena, Par Blasco Ibafiez. Madrid: Semperey ca Vallencia, 
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her. The dark eyes of Carmen, a playmate of his childhood, 
grow brighter as Gallardo looks upon her. 

Carmen it is, indeed, who holds the reader’s interest. Her 
capacity for love and suffering, her personal refinement of char- 
acter, springing from a gentle nature and religious feeling, place 
her in pleasing contrast with her high-born rival, Dofia Sol, 
whose character, while drawn with considerable skill, lowers 
the moral tone of the book. 

It would carry us beyond our limit to follow the details of 
the plot, which is slight and well-sustained. Apart from any 
merit as a story, the book is of value as giving a clear idea of 
the national sport of Spain, its hold on the people, and the 
inevitable effect on their character. In Sangre y Arena the game 
is stripped of illusion and is presented to us without any “ trim- 
mings,” with its widespread ramifications, forming a great com- 
mercial factor, entering into the daily life of the masses, train- 
ing them to find enjoyment in the sight of suffering, making 
heroes of the successful actors in the cruel drama, and giving 
rewards larger than such men could get in any other occupation. 
The yearly earnings of a matador amount at times to fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars. 

If a matador, however popular and brave he may have been, 
should once show even a momentary loss of nerve—and this is 
sometimes the case, for the constant struggle at close quarters 
with death in a horrible form, tells on even iron constitutions 
—he will be hissed and jeered by a pitiless audience, and 
spurred on to deeds that mean certain death. Such was the 
fate of Gallardo. Carried from the arena, accompanied by the 
banderillero who had been the sharer of his many dangers, 
he was placed in the hands of the attendant physician, while a 
thin partition separated them from the great audience shouting 
and applauding as a new game began. The doctor examined 
the great rent in the man’s body, made by the bull’s horns, 
shook his head, and turning to the banderillero said: ‘‘It’s all 
over, Sebastian, you must find another matador.” 


The loud picturesque style of the popular lecturer or ex- 
horter pervades this sustained denunciation of the liquor traffic.* 


* Profit and Loss in Man, By Alphonso A. Hopkins, Ph.D. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nall's Company. 
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Look and gesture are replaced by the devices of the typographer. 
The speaker is terribly in earnest, though. never so much so 
that he cannot stop to introduce a jocular remark or anecdote. 
Dissatisfied with the policy of Republicans and Democrats 
alike, he strongly urges all to act logically by joining the Pro- 
hibition party. 


Of the many publications of travel, that are issued from 
time to time by the railroads of the country, there are few, if 
any, that equal in design, composition, and coloring a publica- 
tion which we have recently received entitled: Zhe Overland 
Route to the Road of a Thousand Wonders, published by the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroad. The Overland 
route, as pictured in these seventy-two pages, runs over vast 
plains, past the high outpost of the Rockies, across the surface 
of Great Salt Lake, over the crest of the Sierra, through many 
a picturesque canyon and valley to the Golden Gate. The book 
gives the reader a splendid idea of the growth and possibilities 
of the West and its illustrations show something of the mar- 
velous beauty of Western scenery. It should open up to many 
Americans something of the great wonders of their country 
The publication excels in workmanship and good printing. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (6 Feb.): The annual report of the Registrar-Gen- 


eral estimates “The Population of England and Wales” 
at 34,945,000. Marriages in the Established Church have 
steadily decreased, so also has the birth-rate, which is 
now lower than that of any European country except 
France. Under “‘ Notes” Mr. Tozer’s recent article in 
The Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘ Divorce and Compul- 
sory Celibacy,” is reviewed. The writer’s main object is 
to promote the practice of divorce by making it at once 
cheap and easy.—‘‘A Decision on Mixed Choirs.” 
According to a recent decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites mixed choirs in English-speaking countries 
are apparently not prohibited. The stipulation is, how- 
ever, made that men and women must be kept separate. 
Writing on “Women’s Suffrage,” Cardinal Moran 
says: ‘‘The woman who votes only avails herself of a 
rightful privilege that democracy has gained for her.” 
(13 Feb.): Under the heading ‘‘The Continuity Fable 
at York,” the claim of the newly-enthroned Anglican 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Cosmo Lang, to be the eighty- 
ninth successor of St. Paulinus is disputed. “* Divorce 
and the Church of England.” The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has directed one of his clergy to admit a divorced 
couple to the Holy Communion. His plea is that the 
parties had been married in the Church.——According 
to the Constitution Sapienti Consitlio, all minor officials 
in the different Congregations are to be chosen, in 
future, by competitive examinations. “South African 
Union.” The proposed federation of colonies is an ac- 
complished fact. The constitution provides for a Gover- 
nor-General and two Houses of Parliament. Neither race 
nor color is to be a bar to the franchise, while both the 
English and the Dutch languages are to be recognized as 
official.; 

(20 Feb.): Gives an account of the Acta Apostolice Sedis. 
What is the Roman Curia, and how is the Church gov- 
erned >In ‘‘ The King’s Speech,” at the reassembling 
of Parliament, stress was laid upon the satisfactory re- 
lations existing between England and foreign powers. 
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No mention was made of any action against the House 
of Lords. The disestablishment of the Welsh Church is 
to be proceeded with immediately. “ Catholic Statis- 
tics.” The Archbishop of St. Paul in a letter to the 
Times, says that the figures for the Catholic population, 
14,235,451, are too low. They should not be under six- 
teen or even seventeen millions——‘“The Italian Elec- 
tions.” The Pope has issued instructions to voters follow- 
ing on the lines laid down by Pius IX. in his decree Non 
Expedit.——The Anglican Bishop of Carlisle, in his ad- 
dress, states that the Church of England regards the 
Sacraments as of much less importance than “ the minis- 
try of the word.” 

The Month (Feb.): The Rev. S. F. Smith continues his remarks 
on “Neutrality in France.” The case of the teacher 
Morezot is cited who, having been found guilty of an 
offence against religion and morality, was removed by 
the Government to another post at an increased salary. 
——‘‘A Modern Christian Apologist,” by H. Kean, is a 
review of Mr. Benson’s book Az Large. It is, the re- 
viewer says, but another example of the prominent part 
theology plays in the modern literary world. “The 
Main Problem of the Universe,” by the Editor, the third 
chapter of which deals with ‘Natural Selection and 
Adaptation to Purpose,” controverts the Darwinian the- 
ory that such adaptations are due to force of circum- 
stances in the struggle for existence. “The Beatifica- 
tion of Father Gongalo Silveera, S.J.,’’ tells of the heroic 
work of that priest in Southeastern Africa. “Omens, 
Dreams, and Such-Like Fooleries,” by Rev. J. Keating, 
reminds us that it is not in religion, as commonly stated, 
that we find superstition rife, but oftentimes among 
educated worldly people.——Father Thurston, ‘‘On 
Torches and Torch-Bearers,” shows how these have come 
down to us as a development from earlier usage. 

The Expository Times (Feb.): The Editor deals with the ten- 
dency shown in much modern literature to get rid of 
“‘The Christ of the Gospels” and to treat Him as a 
purely spiritual ideal———‘‘ Problems Suggested by the 
Recent Discoveries of Aramaic Papyri of Syene.” These 
discoveries throw a light over an obscure period of Jew- 
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ish history—500 B. C., and show that even then among 
the Jews of the Diaspora a broad conception of the 
Yahweh religion was in force. “The Symbolism of 
the Parables,” by the Rev. R. M. Lithgow. A survey 
reveals an ascending gradation of figures, the emblems 
in the earlier parables are furnished by inanimate ob- 
jects, the symbolism of the last is supplied by individ- 
uals. Among the reviews are: ‘‘The International 
Critical Commentary on‘ Esther.’” The purpose of the 
book, the reviewer states, is to commend the observance 
of the feast of Purim, borrowed either from Babylon or 
indirectly by way of Persia. 








The International (Feb.): The purport of ‘‘ Primitive Commun- 


ism and Modern Co-operation” is to show that co-oper- 
ation is by no means a modern development. America, 
with its Trusts, shows very unfavorable conditions for 
the working out of co-operative principles. “A New 
Era of Taxation.” Unearned income, Mr. Lloyd George 
believes, alone possesses a true ability to pay. Such is 
the latest scheme in England to avoid an addition to in- 
direct taxation——Dr. Ohr believes that ‘‘The New 
Liberalism in Germany” means the breaking down of 
the Prussian military spirit, and the consequent recep- 
tion, in the spirit of love and confidence, of Germany at 
the council-boards of nations. Dr. Deutsch deplores 
that, in spite of its importance as one of the pressing 
problems of the day, the question of ‘‘ Child-Labor,” with 
a view to child-protection, receives comparatively little 
consideration.——If the true aim of education is to en- 
able the citizen to think and act for the highest moral 
interests of the Community and the State, then ‘‘ Secu- 
lar Education in Japan” must be regarded as gravely 
defective. 








The Journal of Theological Studies (Jan.): ‘‘Textual Criticism 


of the New Testament,” deals with the contents of the 
Canon of the New Testament, notably the four Gospels. 
The writer, C. H. Turner, believes that the true text of 
the Gospels will never be restored by the help of our 
Greek MSS. alone. H. H. Howorth, in “ The Canon 





of the Bible Among the Later Reformers,” points out 
the difficulty with which the Reformers found themselves 
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confronted with regard to the Holy Scriptures. They 
would not accept them on the authority of the Church, 
hence they had to fall back upon the theory that the Holy 
Spirit, speaking within them, taught them to distinguish 
the false from the true.——Under “ Notes and Studies,” 
the following are discussed: ‘“‘ Emphasis in the New Tes- 
tament”; ‘St. Matthew, chapter vi. vv. 1-6”; “ Notes 
on Origen’s Commentary on I. Corinthians’; ‘‘ Notes 
on the Homilies of Macarius.” 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Feb.): Father John Curry, of 
Drogheda, replies to a charge made by the Protestant 
rector of Kells, who accuses Dean Cogan of defaming 
the memory of a Dr. O’Beirne, a pervert to Protestant- 
ism in the eighteenth century. **Socialism and Title 
by Accession.”” The claim of the laborer to the whole 
product of labor is, Father Slater, S.J., says, at the bot- 
tom of the formule of all militant socialists. He shows, 
following the law of accession, that the unearned incre- 
ment can in no way belong to the laborer, but to the 
community who made it.——Father Aloysius, O.S.F.C., 
gives a detailed account of the work and methods of the 
‘*Father Matthew Total Abstinence Association.” 
“The Irish Mythological Cycle,” is a review of a book 
by M. d’Arbois Jubainville. The reviewer, Rev. A. M. 
Skelly, O.P., claims that the whole scope of the work is 
to give a Celtic version of a mythology originally the 
common possession of all the Hindu-European family. 

Le Correspondant (10 Feb.): “ The Welfare of the Family,” by 
L. Cadot, demonstrates the reason why a family and 
family possessions contribute not only to the good of 
the individual family, but also to the welfare of society 
at large. Henri Joly, in “‘The Social Condition of 
the Swiss,” gives some very interesting statistics respect- 
ing their religious, social, and political life——‘‘ Tech- 
nical Schools,” by P. Worms de Romilly, lays stress on 
the importance not merely of grammar school educa- 
tion, but also of scientific education. In ‘‘ The Re- 
view of Sciences,” by Henri de Parville, we have an 
account of the late disastrous earthquake at Messina, 
and an attempted explanation of the scientific reason 
of this appalling calamity. ——Other articles are: ‘‘ The 
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Glass Industry in France,” by Elphige Frimy, dealing 
with the work of Colbert and the Venetians. Some 
“Unpublished Letters of Voltaire,’ by M. Caussy. 
“The Social and Political Divisions Following on the 
Revolution of July,” by M. de Laborie. 








Etudes (5 Feb.): “Conscience and Monism,” by J. Ferchat, is 


Revue 


a review of M. le Dantee’s recent work Science and Con- 
science, which is, as it were, the keystone in the edifice 
of Monistic philosophy which he has attempted to build 
up. In “India As It Is,” Auguste Faisandier sums 
up the conditions in the word “ Unrest” due to many 
causes. Unwise government on the part of England, 
also the spread of education, has produced a class de- 
sirous and ambitious for the uplifting of the masses.—— 
‘‘Summary of and Observations on the Works of M. 
Tourmel,” is a résumé of the various charges which 
have appeared in the pages of Etudes against the teach- 
ing of the Abbé in his recent works and the explica- 
tions he offered. So far, however, the writer says, the 
answers are by no means satisfactory.—— Other articles 
are: “‘The First Seminaries in France in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” by N. Prunel. “* Unedited Letters of 
the Benedictine, Dom Tassin,” by Eugéne Griselle. 

(20 Feb.): With the view of explaining away the atti- 
tude of Lord Acton on many questions, Joseph de la 
Serviére reviews sympathetically ‘‘ Lord Acton and His 
Circle.”———“‘ Bede and the Eucharist.” From a copious 
selection of texts, Xavier L. Bachel shows that Vener- 
able Bede held firmly to a belief in transubstantiation. 
“Conscience and Monism.” In a further review of M. 
le Dantee’s philosophy Joseph Ferchat asks the ques- 
tion: Is conscience the resultant of a number of ele- 
ments of the nervous system? As an idea shows by 
its universality that it is not material, so conscience, by 
its transcendence, demonstrates that it does not proceed 
from a collection of elementary consciences.——Gaston 
Sortais briefly recapitulates the more salient features of 
the Count de Mun’s recent work Ma Vocation Sociale. 
du Monde Catholique (15 Feb.): M. Leon Leconte, in 
his continued article on ‘‘The Jews,” traces the bearing 
and influence which the life and death of our Lord had 
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upon that people. It cannot be explained unless we 

accept the fact that Jesus is God.——-“‘ French Apologists 

in the Nineteenth Century,” by R. P. At, exposes the 
teaching of Maurice d’Hulst, which was to find in Aris- 

- totle and St. Thomas the lost key of true metaphysic 

and to open with this key the treasures of modern science. 

“The Restoration of Ecclesiastical Chant,” by the 
Abbé Barret, contends for the exclusion of the music of 
the theater and concert-hall from our churches, and a 
revival of the Solesmes method of plain-chant which has 
fallen into desuetude.——Discord among the bishops, 
interference in politics by the clergy, are two causes 
urged by M. Savaéte in “‘ Towards the Abyss,” for the 
unsatisfactory conditions of church affairs in French 
Canada. 

Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 Feb.): ‘‘The Foundation of 
Moral Obligation” is not to be discovered in empiricism 
nor in science, we must look elsewhere. To find it, says 
Claudius Piat, we must first establish a true definition 
of the value of life, and ask wherein our highest good 
lies‘ The Preparation of the Young for Liberty,’ 
by A. Chauvin, is brought to a close. Christian educa- 
tion alone supplies the true remedy, for it means the 
education of the whole nature, thus fitting the child for 
the varied duties of life. ‘Stories of Sacred History ” 
has for its subject Ezechias and the putting back of the 
shadow on the dial of Achaz, which latter did not of 
necessity involve any movement in the planetary world, 
but consisted in a momentary deviation of the pointer 
of the dial. ‘* Comparison and Hypothesis in the His- 
tory of Religions.”” While admitting the value of the 
comparative method, we are not ready to admit the con- 
clusion that all religions are equally adapted to the needs 
of man. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (8 Feb.): S. Beissel, S.J., writing 
on ‘‘Giotto’s Work at Padua and Modern Painting,” 
states that the modern religious painter, adapting him- 
self to his age, should never sacrifice any dogma of su- 

i pernatural revelation———M. Meschler, S.J., in his arti- 

cle on “‘ The Beatification of Jeanne d’Arc” shows the com- 

7 patibility of a fervent patriotism with sanctity. L. 
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Dressel, S.J., examines the proof for the existence of 
God based on the two physical laws: that the energy 
of the world is constant; and that the entropy tends 
towards a maximum, 7. ¢., the intensities of energy grad- 
ually equalize. The writer warns against abuse of this 
proof and shows how to surmount its difficulties. O. 
Zimmermann, S.J., concludes his paper on ‘‘ Personality,” 
in which he exposes the emptiness and folly of to-day’s 
individualism.——-E. Wasmann, S.J., discloses the insin- 
cere methods which Prof. Haeckel uses in his investiga- 
tions and publications. 





La Revue des Sciences LEcclésiastiques et la Science Catholique 


(Feb.): A continued article by M. Camille Daux, on 
“Eucharistic Traditions According to St. Augustine,” 
treats of the manner in which the Eucharist was admin- 
istered, some of the faithful taking it to their own homes. 
The vessels—chalice, paten, tube (through which the 
communicant partook of the sacred blood), and vestments 
are also described. “The Relations of Church and 
State,” by M. l’Abbé Verdier. The substance of this 
article is found in the author’s words: “A good Chris- 
tian will be naturally and without effort a true patriot 
and a good son of France.” France and the Church 
cannot live separated. “The Fallacy of Collectivism,” 
by M. l’Abbé Roupain, disproves the sophism that all 
goods belong to the community. This is advanced under 
the pretext that God is the sole proprietor and there- 
fore no man has any right to individual possession. 
Among other articles are: “The Theology of William of 
Champeaux,” by M. le Chan. Hurault.——“ Structure of 
the Psalms,” by M. l’Abbé Neveut. 











Chronique Sociale de France (Feb.): In “ The Approach of His 


Reign,” the Abbé Thellier de Ponchville draws a picture 
of the time when the Christ Who has permeated all so- 
ciety shall be known and saluted by it as its God. 
** Catholic Social Movement in the Province of Quebec.” 
To counteract the evil influences of benevolent societies 
under Masonic auspices, various Catholic societies have 
sprung up. Among them may be mentioned: The So- 
ciety of French Canadian Artisans; The Union of St. 
Joseph.—* The Value of a Social Gospel,” by L. Gar- 
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riguet. In the ancient world the rights of the poor and 
unfortunate were ignored, but with the advent of Chris- 
tianity came the recognition of our duty to help the 
brother in distress. The acts and teaching of Christ 
prove this. “ Reflections on the Employment of Time.” 
We are placed here to advance our own good and that 
of others. Life should be a discipline; with many, how- 
ever, it means nothing more than the working out of 
their own sweet will, irrespective of the rights of others. 

La Civilté Cattolica (6 Feb.): ‘The New Evolution of Italian 

Masonry.” Italian masonry comes forward in explicit 
terms of its profession of atheism in religion and of re- 
publican radicalism in politics. It has its origin in 
French masonry, and from it derives its anti-Christian 
traditions. “St. Anselm of Aostia and the Monastery 
of Bec” is a continued article from last month. In 
“The Earthquake in Calabria and Sicily” is given 
a graphic account of that stupendous disaster, coupled 
with the lessons to be learnt from it. Other continued 
articles are: “The Birth of Christ and Poetry.” 
“‘The International Movement Against the Duel.” 
‘‘The Necessity of Esoteric Christianity according to 
Theosophy.” 

La Scuola Cattolica (Jan.): ‘‘ Joseph Turmel and the Evolution 
of Dogma,” by C. Carcano. An examination of the 
directing principles in Turmel’s works and of their ap- 
plication to the most vital dogmas of Christianity; the 
audacity with which this priest of Rennes distorts and 
falsifies the testimony of the Councils and the Fathers 
to establish his theses is made manifest. ** Positivism, 
Modernism, and History,” by R. Pasté, makes an urgent 
plea for the study of the history of dogma; such a study 
is necessary to combat the enemies of the Church with 
their own weapons.——‘“ The Value of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” by G. Dodici, examines the statement of A. 
Schweitzer that “‘ Nothing is more negative than the re- 
sult of the examination of Christ’s life,” and considers 
its value. “The Calabrian-Sicilian Earthquake,” by 
C. Gaffuri, gives some interesting information concerning 
the action of earthquakes and their accompanying phe- 
nomena; the principal hypotheses which endeavor to ex- 
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plain their probable causes are discussed; the recent 
earthquake is but referred to en passant.——Other arti- 
cles: ‘‘ Psycopathy in its Relations to Moral Theology,” 
by A. Gemellii——*“ Myths About Hell in Homer,” by 
E. Pasteris. 


Razin y Fe (Feb.): A long promised article on “‘ The Holy See 


and the Book of Isaias” is given by L. Murillo apropos 
of the Biblical Commission’s decision. The author treats 
the peculiar character of prophecy, especially Messianic, 
the ‘historical situation in Judza at the time, the phil- 
ological reasons and others for authenticity, and the con- 
clusions of Assyriology with regard to the dates of 
Isaias and of the Kings. “Notes About a Great Artist,” 
by Saj.——E. Portillo continues an article on “ Differ- 
ences Between the Church and State, Regarding Royal 
Patronage in the Eighteenth Century.” ‘The London 
Educational Congress,” by R. Ruiz Amado, presents the 
theses that religion is not necessary as a basis for moral- 
ity and that education should be wholly by the State 
and rejects them for the Catholic view.——N. Noguer 
discusses “State Intervention in Co-Operation,” the 
question of Principle and of Opportunity, its limits and 
conditions, and reviews the German controversy of the 
middle of the last century. In “‘A Reply to Sejior 
Azcarate,” P. Villada exposes the Church’s doctrine as 
to Papal Infallibility in politics, education, etc., and the 
relation of Church to the Spanish State. 











Espana y América (1 Feb.): ‘‘The Opportunity for the Cate- 


chism,” by P. A. Blanco, is concluded with an exposition 
of its usefulness and need in dispelling modern mental 
depression and showing the power by apostolic example 
of simplicity in teaching religious truths ———P. B. Mar- 
tinez, in “Godoy and His Century,” treats the Minister’s 
reforms in bullfighting, censorship of the theater, and 
establishment of schools, and illustrates the different 
ways in which he has been judged.——P. E. Negrete 
quotes a sermon by P. Felix on ‘‘ The Aésthetic Ideas 
of St. Augustine,” and after enumerating, as elements 
in the beautiful, unity, proportion, symmetry, resem- 
blance, sums up by saying: Omnis pulchritudinis ratio 
unitas.——Selections from “The Collected Memoirs of 
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Prince von Hohenlohe” show, in the hands of G. Jiine- 
mann, the gravity and the humor, the earnest tenacity of 
the author. P. M. Cil visits ‘‘ The Atelier of Ignatius 
Zuloaga,” and explains that painter’s ideals and methods. 
‘‘New York Notes,” by P. M. Blanco Garcia, on 
our politics and efforts in Panama, the Spanish artists 
at the Metropolitan, and the recent tuberculosis conven- 
tion, as well as that against divorce, are treated with 
sympathy. 
(15 Feb.): P. M. Vélez continues the ‘‘ Defence of Chris- 
tian Morals,” by showing the positive and reparative 
value, both personally and socially, of repentance. 
The conclusion of the series of articles on “‘ The Phil- 
osophy of the Verb: Its Tenses” is given by Felipe 
Robles.——P. Alberto de los Bueis treats the ‘* Christian 
Idea of the Origin of Civil Power,” as coming directly 
from God, not to one particular man, as in the eccle- 
siastical order, but to the people. Authority must be 
made divine and obedience sanctified. “‘ The Objective 
Development of Revelation According to Modernism” 
is refuted by P. Marcelino Gonzalez, who shows the sub- 
jective progress of the individual in appropriating re- 
vealed truth to be the correct conception. Pa: Mi 
Martinez gives a “‘ Bird’s-Eye View of Buenos Ayres.” 
The deaths and funerals of the Chinese Emperor 
and Empress and the new Emperor’s proclamation are 
described by P. Juvencio Hospital———E. Contamine de 
Latour reviews two books on The Africa of the North 
and Latin Inscriptions Found in Tunis. 








eee 





Current Events. 


France as well as this country has 
France. entered upon the task of revising 
the Tariff. The former revision 
took place in 1892, and since that time other countries of Eu- 
rope, and especially Germany, have made revisions and have 
increased duties in a manner detrimental, it is said, to French 
commercial interests. Accordingly a Committee has been ap- 
pointed and this Committee has brought in a report recommend- 
ing in many instances a large increase of duties. Even so, it 
has not given satisfaction to many merchants, whose desire is 
for still higher duties. The government, however, has withheld 
its approval of some of the Committee’s proposals and has taken 
as a guiding principle the entente cordiale with Great Britain, 
that is to say, no increase of duty is to be made which shall — 
tend to chill the affection which is felt for France by her 
neighbor across the Channel. 

It takes a long time to get measures through the French 
Legislature. Almost two years ago the Lower House passed a 
Pension Bill and ever since the Senate has had it under con- 
sideration, and its committee has now decided that the whole 
scheme is impracticable and that the only thing to be done is 
to draw up a bill of its own. This bill is now published. The 
sum which it is proposed to give as an annual pension is so 
small that in this country it would scarcely be considered 
worth acceptance, being less than twenty-five dollars a year. 
The English pension recently granted amounts to sixty-five 
dollars, and would be thought small enough. The French 
Pension, if ever given, is to begin at 65 years of age, whereas 
the English does not commence until 70. In France the em- 
ployer will have to contribute a small part of each workman’s 
pension. 

While the agreement with Germany has relieved France 
from anxiety as to any further interposition of the former 
Power in the affairs of Morocco, the reception by Mulai Hafid, 
the new Sultan, of the French representative has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory. Mulai Hafid expressed for France 
the most friendly feelings and recognized to their full extent 
her special rights. The new Sultan is said to be a man of a 
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very different character from that of his deposed brother. He 
is strong and determined, with broad, clear ideas, and is gov- 
erned by a common sense view of what it is in his power to 
accomplish. Strange to say he leans to democracy, and, stranger 
still, his people do not. Perhaps it is, however, a misnomer to 
speak of the people of Morocco, for its inhabitants are little 
better than a collection of semi-feudal tribes, all more or less 
independent of the central authority, but lorded over despotic- 
ally by their own chiefs; and with the best of intentions it is 
not within the power of the Sultan to make any promise which 
will be recognized as binding throughout the Empire, unless 
and only as long as these various chiefs are pleased to recog- 
nize it. The prospect, therefore, for the future may not be 
so good as it looks. 


The situation in the Balkans has 
Germany. for Germany, as well as for every 
other European country, been the 
most important matter; but other questions are not without 
interest. The visit of King Edward to Berlin, and the recep- 
tion which he received, gave hopes that the disagreement be- 
tween the two countries, which has been more or less acute 
for so many years, had been removed; but this expectation, 
in view of the news received within the last few days, seems 
much too optimistic. It says little for the so often vaunted 
progress of our times that two of the leading Powers should be 
unable to put trust in each other, and should practically treat 
each other as dishonest rogues. The rulers, indeed, express 
and sincerely feel the strongest desire for the maintenance of 
peace; but they have to deal with a miscellaneous assortment 
of subjects, and it is always a problem which will come to the 
front and obtain control. This renders uncertain the best-in- 
tentioned efforts. 

The King’s visit was immediately preceded by the conclusion 
of the agreement between Germany and France, which, if we 
can accept the almost unanimous opinions which have been ex- 
pressed with reference to it, has brought to an end the long 
existent complications which have disturbed the mutual relations 
of the two Powers. Germany and France, according to the 
terms of the agreement, are now actuated by an equal desire 
to facilitate the execution of the act of Algeciras, and have, 
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therefore, agreed to define the significance which they attach 
to its clauses, and this with a view to avoid any cause of mis- 
understanding in the future. The French government thereupon 
declares itself to be wholly attached to the maintenance of the 
integrity and the independence of the Empire of Morocco, and 
by this declaration precludes itself from the peaceful penetration 
which it undoubtedly had once in view. It also declares its de- 
cision to safeguard economic equality there, and not to impede 
German commercial and industrial interests. On its part the 
German government declares that its interests,are solely eco- 
nomic, that it recognizes the special political interests of France 
as specially bound up with the consolidation of order and of 
internal peace in Morocco, and declares its resolution not to im- 
pede these interests nor to prosecute or encourage any measure 
calculated to create the economic privilege of any Power what- 
soever. 

This agreement, if loyally acted upon, will relieve the anx- 
iety felt for so long on account of the differences between the 
two countries. It will not, however, meet with the approval 
of ultra-patriots in both countries. The Pan-Germans are dis- 
pleased because one of their dreams has been the getting pos- 
session of coaling stations, naval bases, and settlements in Mo- 
rocco; and a distinguished French statesman, a former Foreign 
Minister, M. Hanotaux, has published his opinion that France 
has, by this agreement, renounced everything for which she has 
throughout the whole controversy been contending. 

Whether it will have any effect upon the other questions by 
which Europe is agitated, or whether it was not made in view 
of those questions, is still a matter for conjecture. How far 
Germany was cognizant of Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and whether or no she approved of it, is one of 


- the secrets still kept by the Foreign Offices of each State. But 


it seems certain that, if war is to take place, Russia will be 
drawn into it by the voice of the Russian people, and in this 
event, that is if Austria were to be attacked by Russia, the 
terms of the Triple Alliance would render it necessary for Ger- 
many to support Austria. Then also it would be in the high- 
est degree desirable that France should be separated from Rus- 
sia and not join her forces with those of Russia against Germany ; 
it was for this object, some think, that Germany withdrew 
from Morocco. All this, however, is mere speculation, but it 
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is a certain fact that since the conclusion of the Agreement in- 
fluential circles in France have given indications of a leaning 
to the Austrian side of the question, although they have of 
late drawn back on account of the fuller realization of Austria’s 
haughtiness. 

The government is meeting with very great difficulty in its 
attempt to carry into effect the proposals which it has made 
for securing an increase of revenue. The representatives of the 
holders of property manifest, as\is their wont, the greatest unwill- 
ingness to bear their share of the public burdens, and although 
they have been lectured and admonished by Ministers, they 
still refuse to make the sacrifices required by the proposal. 
The duties to which they object are the death and estate duties, 
which are to be introduced for the first time. The month 
has been passed in efforts on the part of the government to find 
some form of compromise, all hope of carrying the proposals 
on in their integrity having been abandoned. One effect of the 
negotiations has been the bringing together, to a certain extent, 
of the Conservatives and the Centre Party, and to that extent a 
weakening of the d/oc, upon which the government rests. 

Notwithstanding the protection given by the Tariff to the 
country’s industries, the question of unemployment exists in 
Germany. The extent of it is, however, a matter of dispute. 
In Berlin a recent house-to-house census ‘made by the Social 
Democrats gives the number as 101,300 men, while the munici- 
pal return made in November last makes the number only 40,124. 
A more recent census, taken in February, reduces the number 
still further, making the unemployed only. 23,670. It is strange 
that in the fatherland of the exact sciences such discrepancies 
should exist. 


A general election has taken place 

Italy. in Italy, but no change of any im- 

portance is likely to result. The 

Giolitti ministry remained in power throughout the greater 
part of the last Parliament’s existence, and while it excited 
no enthusiasm, it met with tolerance. Its life has been pro- 
longed as a result of the recent elections. It based its claims 
for support on the acquisition of the railways by the State, 
the conversion of the public debt, upon the public works ac- 
complished, and the reforms in the public services. It claimed 
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credit for the maintenance of stability in finance and the great 
economic and industrial progress achieved during the past few 
years. 

The elections excited little interest. It is said, in fact, that 
enthusiasm for the country as a whole has died out to a large 
extent; that the Italian is far more interested in the local 
affairs of his own district than in those of the nation. Some 
say that the interests of the public even in this restricted 
sense are largely subordinated to personal interests of profit 
and gain and office. 

According to the Conservative leader, Italy is passing through 
a period of political depression. She is conscious of a lack of 
preparation to meet any political or military emergency. The 
country has lost weight and influence in the world through the 
mistakes she has made in recent years. Especially is she be- 
hindhand in the defence of the frontier. Italian policy is too 
often merely negative, expressive only of opposition to some 
ideas or people. This is the view which Baron Sonnino takes 
of the situation; but it has not been endorsed by the electors; 
at all events, they have allowed the power to remain in the 
hands of its present holders, for the Ministerialists have been 
returned in a large majority, the numbers being in the first 
ballot: Ministerialists, 275; Constitutional Opposition, 42; 
Radicals, 31; Reptblicans, 17; Socialists, 28; Catholics, 52. 
Sixty-nine seats remained to be filled by the second ballot. 


The establishment of real constitu- 

The Near East. tional rule in Turkey received a 

rude shock from the events which 

led to the fall of Kiamil Pasha and have led to doubts in the 
minds of some whether or no it is possible for Turks genuine- 
ly to establish it. The task, of course, is one of supreme dif- 
ficulty ; but it would be premature to despair of success, es- 
pecially as the real causes of the. late crisis are not yet known. 
Both parties pay homage to the principle of constitutional rule, 
and both parties have, it would seem, violated its spirit. 
Kiamil himself dismissed the ministers of War and Marine as 
if they were his servants and not his coadjutors, and if it is 
true that his action was taken in order to please the Sultan and to 
increase his power, the departure from constitutional methods 
was altogether worthy of blame. The Committee of Union and 
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Progress trangressed even more grieviously in seeking to con- 
trol the authority to which it ought to have subjected itself and 
in the method which it took of exercising this control. The 
Parliament itself was wanting in due regard for its rights and 
powers in allowing itself to be influenced by outsiders, and 
showed a lamentable want of stability in almost unanimously 
condemning a minister in whom, precisely a month before, it had, 
with almost equal unanimity, expressed complete confidence. 
However, those who have lived for centuries almost as slaves 
cannot acquire all the virtues of freemen in a month. It is too 
soon to form a judgment as to what the outcome will be, but, 
with a few exceptions, constitutional procedure seems so far to 
have been observed. The new Grand Vizier, Hilmi Pasha, 
pledged himself in his opening address to resign the power 
entrusted to him on the manifestation of the least sign of dis- 
trust on the part of Parliament as to his fidelity to the con- 
stitution. He declared that every citizen—Turks have now be- 
come citizens—must feel that he was now living under a régime 
of equality and justice. 

A trial which took place recently at Constantinople shows how 
far the Turks have been from the enjoyment of justice. Persons 
arrested on suspicion of complicity in an attempt on the Sul- 
tan’s life were, by his orders, mercilessly bastinadoed in order 
to extort confessions. Statements were made at the trial by an 
Armenian that red-hot iron bars had been applied to the feet 
and arm-pits of her husband, and that he had committed sui- 
cide to escape further torture. These instances, and they could 
be indefinitely multiplied, indicate the point from which the 
leaders of the young Turkish movement have to start, and the 
depths from which they have to extricate their own race and 
the other nationalities subject to Turkish rule. 

The proceedings of the new Grand Vizier’s ministry are being 
anxiously watched to see how far the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution are being respected. Article 13 lays it down that 
**Ottomans enjoy the right of public meeting.” Notwithstand- 
ing this provision the government issued a proclamation which 
appeared to be a direct infringement of this public right, re- 
quiring that public meetings should not be held without author- 
ization. Hilmi Pasha, however, explained the meaning of au- 
thorization to be merely a formal acknowledgment of the notifi- 
cation, and that authorization could never be refused. The op- 
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position in the Parliament were not satisfied and moved a vote 
of condemnation, but were defeated by a majority of 3 to 1. 

No recognition has yet been made by the Powers of either 
the independence of Bulgaria or the annexation by Austria of 
the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, It was rumored 
that Russia had recognized the independence of Bulgaria by 
according to Prince Ferdinand royal honors on the occasion of 
his visit to St. Petersburg for the funeral of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, to which he had invited himself. The fact is that in 
a very modified form royal honors were granted to the Prince, 
but Russia promptly informed the Powers that no recognition 
of the independence of Bulgaria was either intended or given. 
This independence, however, has been recognized in principle 
by Turkey in consideration of the payment of a sum of money. 
The amount to be paid has, after long negotiations, been set- 
tled, and also the way in which the money is to be obtained. 
The war indemnity due from Turkey to Russia is to be made 
use of; but it is not necessary to trouble our readers with the 
details. 

A similar arrangement has also been made with Austria- 
Hungary by which, for the consideration of a money payment, 
the annexation of the provinces is to be recognized by Turkey. 
European recognition has yet to be arranged with the Powers. 
Whether for this purpose a Conference will be held is, to say 
the least, doubtful. 

The agreements which have been made between Turkey and 
Bulgaria, and between Turkey and Austria-Hungary, having 
settled the difficulties between them respectively, the outstand- 
ing and still unsettled questions are those of the relations be- 
tween the Dual Monarchy and the States of Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. The Servian question is the more difficult, and it can- 
not yet be said that it will not lead to war. For a long time 
there have been repeated crises. Within a week it was said 
that war would surely break out, and again, that such inter- 
vention had come that would prevent war. The latest inter- 
vention has been that of Russia, and the most effectual, for 
it would only be in reliance upon the support of Russia that 
war on Servia’s part could have any hope of success. The 
people of Russia are in favor of supporting their fellow- 
Slavs against the aggression of Austria-Hungary, but the 
government, knowing the present weakness of the country, 
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and almost sure that Austria-Hungary would be supported by 
Germany, in the event of a conflict, is holding back and has ad- 
vised Servia to relinquish her claims. These claims were that 
she should receive territorial compensation for the annexation 
of the provinces, and that these provinces should have com- 
plete autonomy under the guarantee of Europe. Austria’s re- 
ply to Servia’s demand is that the annexation is no concern of 
Servia’s, as the provinces had not belonged to Servia, but to 
Turkey. She has intimated, however, a willingness to make 
economic concessions to Servia, the precise nature of which 
she will not reveal until Servia abandons the claims which she 
has made. On Servia’s acceptance of Russia’s advice, Austria 
increased her demands, requiring that all the negotiations should 
be between the two States without any intervention, and a 
promise on the part of Servia amounting almost to a manifest- 
ation of conscience that her conduct towards Austria would al- 
ways be correct and friendly, and that she would never endeavor 
to alter the arrangement. In view of the exhibition of law- 
lessness on Austria’s part, which the world has just witnessed, 
this is a somewhat astonishing demand. But ever since Baron 
von Aehrenthal’s accession to power there has been a succession 
of astonishing events. 

If any one will look at the map, he will see the reason for 
the feeling which has been excited in Servia by the annexation 
which has just taken place. By the annexation Servia is cut 
off from access to the sea. ‘It is not much,” her King says, 
‘that Servia asks. She asks only what every one has the right 
to demand—a little air and a little place in the sun. Servia is 
choking and needs an outlet. It would not be just, it would 
not be right, to refuse it to her.” Austria, by her action, has 
shut up this outlet. Technically she is within her rights, but 
the world is not ruled in the long run by technicalities. 


The movement for constitutional 

The Middle East. government has not yet attained 

its end. For some time past the 

Shah’s government has been hovering on the brink of destruc- 
tion, three important provinces being in armed insurrection 
against his authority, and great dissatisfaction existing among 
even those who recognize his rule. He has been residing ever 
since the suppression of the Parliament in an armed camp out- 
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side the capital, deriving all the strength which he possesses 
from armed soldiers commanded by foreign officers. The Rus- 
sian and British Legations have repeatedly admonished him to 
effect the much-needed reforms and to keep his often-pledged 
word. But to mere words he turns a deaf ear. The question 
of practical intervention has forced itself upon the two Powers, 
especially as the Shah cannot persuade himself that Russia is 
sincere in wishing him to become a constitutional monarch. 
There are, indeed, some Englishmen, well-informed in these 
matters, who doubt the sincerity of Russia, and maintain that 
the late Parliament was destroyed not merely with the appro- 
bation but with the co-operation of some of the Russian au- 
thorities. A joint manifesto of Russia and Great Britain mak- 
ing definite demands on the Shah has been expected for a 
long time, but its appearance has been delayed by the Balkan 
preoccupations. The Persian treasury is said to be bankrupt 
ten times over; but that is not an insuperable obstacle to ex- 
istence in the East. There is always property to be sold, 
jewels to be pawned, courtiers to be squeezed, and various 
other financial devices characteristic of autocratic rule to be 
practised. But those who are able to judge say that the fail- 
ure of the constitutional movement is not complete, for its 
spirit is in the air and has rendered it impossible for the au- 
thorities to grind down the people to the uttermost farthing 
in the way in which they have been accustomed to do here- 
tofore. 
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R. H. G. WELLS is to-day a very widely-read author, and in the secular 
press his works have been received with much applause and cordial 
welcome. Because of his power of expression, his attractiveness of style, and 
perhaps also because of his startling sensationalism, he has been hailed in 
certain quartersas a prophet. Wherethese quarters lie is evident to any one 
who thinks or seriously cares. The quarters are extensive; judging simply 
from the literary output their limits are constantly extending, and the num- 
ber who graze therein and take nourishment therefrom is constantly increas- 
ing. Mr. Wells is the champion of those who evidently have no conscience 
in the use of words; who bring no ethical principles into literature; and 
never realize that the powers of their highest faculty ought to be exercised 
for the welfare, spiritual or intellectual, of their fellow-men. Mr. Wells’ 
latest book, a novel, Zono-Bungay, has been praised almost universally as a 
masterpiece by the secular press throughout the world. To those who know 
the book such praise is a telling commentary on the worth of the literary 
criticism that appears in most of our daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tions. We will not give our own criticism of the book, because it might be 
said that such criticism was prejudiced because we are Catholic. Instead, 
we will quote the words of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, from the British Weeky— 
a Nonconformist English journal—of February 18, 1909: 

‘* Tono-Bungay is an extremely clever book, and it isa great relief to 
find that it is not an autobiography, nor an expression of the author’s per- 
sonal conviction. In fact, the hero of the book, if hero he must be called, is 
diametrically opposed to opinions which Mr. Wells has strongly championed. 
It is to be taken as an experimentin drama. And from that point of view 
Mr. Wells has never done anything better. . . . 

‘¢It is not, however, from the literary standpoint that I deal with this 
book. Mr. Wells has his own place among the authors of the day. Proba- 
bly no one comes near him in his use of what may be called the scientific 
imagination. No one describes so clearly and so livingly the advancing won- 
ders of invention. . . . When all this is granted, it does not give usa 
great writer, but only a man of the highest talent, who has applied that talent 
in a particular direction, and written much that is startling to the present 
generation and will be obsolete to the next and to those who succeed it. 
What concerns me is the religious and ethical tendency of Mr. Wells’ book, 
or rather of George Ponderevo, for it would be the gravest injustice to identi- 
fy the two. 

‘¢ George Ponderevo acknowledges himself, in this book, to be a liar, a 
swindler, a thief, an adulterer, and a murderer. He is not in the least 
ashamed of these things. He explains them away with the utmost facility, 
and we find him, at the age of forty-five, not unhappy, and successfully en- 
gaged in problems ef aerial navigation. . . . 
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‘<In this book the primary fact is the hatred of the Christian religion. 
I might have quoted, if there had been room, the treatment of Cowper’s great 
hymn by Frederick Greenwood in his wonderful book, Margaret Denzil’s 
History. Ue shows there the comfort which a sorely beset human soul found 
in that hymn and in the thought that there is a Fountain filled with blood 
for those who sin and suffer and die. But we may say of George Ponderevo, 
what John Morley says of Voltaire, that he has no ear for the finer vibrations 
of the spiritual voice. 

‘But why is Christianity so hated? The main reason is that Chris- 
tianity is the religion of chastity. When reading Zono-Bungay, we are back 
in the days of Voltaire. Voltaire thought to ‘crush the infamous.’ What 
was ‘the infamous’? The word included much, but, as John Morley has 
pointed out, it specially included chastity. 

‘¢ Now we have to face thetruth. The truth is that Christianity is hated 
and reviled by many of eur modern writers, simply because it exalts chastity. 
Let us try every new doctrine by this test. Only a few have had the courage 
to come out into the epen, but to those who read between the lines there is 
much that is suggestive. We are told that marriage is to be put on a new 
basis, that the causes for divorce are to be extended, that lives are not going 
to be spoiled for one mistake, and all the rest of it. Thisis the exoteric 
teaching. This is all that itis safe to say in the meantime in the presence of 
the people, but the esoteric teaching, and sometimes the practice, is much 
more advanced. 

‘There is a true instinct under all this. It was Christianity that 
created the virtue of purity, and it is Christianity alone that can save it. 
Christianity opposes the progress of Apollyon in this path. Christianity 
maintains the sanctity of marriage and of the family. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that it should be viewed as an irreconcilable enemy, to be overthrown 
at anycost. But it is just as well that we should understand what the battle 
is about. 

‘*It is impossible for me in these columns to reproduce or to describe 
the amorous episodes in Zono-Bungay. Icannot copy and I cannot sum- 
marize the loathsome tale of George Ponderevo’s engagement and marriage 
and divorce. . ‘ 

‘¢ On thisit must be sufficient to quote John Morly’s words: ‘Is not every 
incentive and every concession to vagrant appetite a force that enwraps a man 
in gratification of self, and severs him from duty to others, and so a force of 
dissolution and dispersion? It might be necessary to pull down the Church, 
but the worst Church that ever prostituted the name and the idea of religion 
cannot be so disastrous to society asa gospel that systematically relaxes 
self-control as being an unmeaning curtailment of happiness.’ This is, in- 
deed, a very moderate way of putting the real truth, but let it stand at that. 

‘¢ The careful reader of Zono-Bungay will observe that the characters are 
all animals. What possible reconstruction of society can there be if men 
and women are reduced to the morals and the lives of brutes? Will a 
society of brutes organize itself on a basis of altruism? There are touches 
of kindness in animals, and so in Zono-Bungay there are redeeming traits in 
some of the characters. But the most are, to the very depths of their souls, 
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irredeemably saturated with corruption; and of some others it may be said 
that corrosive acids have eaten away all that is most tender and precious in 
human character. 

‘¢ When the end of a great quack comes, a clergyman, described as ‘a 
tremulous, obstinate little being, with sporadic hairs upon his face, specta- 
cles, ared butten nose, and aged black raiment, is found by the bedside, re- 
peating over and over again: ‘‘Mr. Ponderevo, Mr. Ponderevo, is all right. 
Only believe! ‘Believe on me and ye shall be saved!’”’ This is told in 


mockery.” 
* * * 


We take pleasure in calling the special attention of our readers to a 
short story Zhe Coin of Sacrifice, by Christian Reid, published, at the low 
price of fifteen cents, by the Ave Maria Press, of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Christian Reid has, for many years, done noble service in the cause of 
Catholic literature. We wish that her name and her work were known in 
every Catholic home. As a writer of real literary merit and power she 
stands with the best writers‘of fiction to-day, and is far superior to many who, 
in advertisement and literary note, are trumpeted as writers whom all 
should read. The writing of this note leads us to say that if there ever was 
a time when Catholics should arouse themselves and break from their 
lethargy with regard to the support of Catholic literature, Catholic writers, 
and Catholic publishers, who, like the Ave Maria Press, are trying worthily 
to serve the Catholic public, it is now. We, as Catholics, have the writers 
of unquestionable ability and power. There is no lack of good, reasonably- 
priced, Catholic literature. The millions of Catholics in the United States, 
with all their advantages of education, ought surely to cultivate a taste for what 
is really worthy; to learn something of the beauties, the glories of Catholic 
literature ; to support, even at the cost of a little sacrifice, the Catholic press— 
and thus enable the Church, and those who are laboring in her name, to do 
a work that may justly be numbered among the first ef her necessary works 
to-day. 

® * & 

Sodality of Our Lady Under the Banner of Mary, by Fr. H. Opitz, S.J., 
is another addition to the already extensive sodality literature that has been 
issued within the last two years. The aim of the present work is to give in- 
formation concerning the Sodality of our Lady; to awaken a desire to fur- 
ther its high aims and to encourage and instruct those undertaking the work 
of establishing Sodalities. It is published in a neat form'by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 
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